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HISTORICAL NOTICE. 



The events of the following narratiye occurred during the 
reigns of Septimus Severus and Caracalla. Its hero was 
carried to Rome soon after the accession of Severus to 
the imperial throne. By the death of Commodus, the 
elevation and murder of Pertinax, and the public sale of 
the empire to Didius Julianus, the praetorian guards had 
fearfully shown the strength of the military and the weak- 
ness of the civil power. They were restrained for a short 
time by Severus; but after his death, and that of his 
fratricide son, Caracalla, we behold successively clothed 
with the imperial purple, by the strong hand of a licen- 
tious soldiery, Macrinus and his son, Heliogabalus, Alex- 
ander Severus, Maximus, the two Gordians in AMca, 
Maximus and Balbinus in Rome, the younger Grordian, 
and the Arab, Philip. It is at the time of the celebra- 
tion of the secular games by this last, that the narrator 
commences his story, which he addresses to the virtuous 
Claudius Tacitus, who some years later became emperor. 
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Jamque dies adest quern semper aoerbum 
Sic Oil volnistU habebo. 
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THE GLADIATOE. 



PART I. 



CBVULAS, THE DACIAN, TO THE ILLUSTRIOUS CLAUDIUS 

TACITUS. 

The promise whicli I once made you, most noble 
Claudius, might have been forgotten by me, until age 
had rendered me incapable of fulfilling it, had not its 
remembrance been attendant on the thousand recol- 
lections which have to-day poured upon my soul. My 
sleep was this morning broken by the acclamations of 
the city : distance softened them into murmurs, more 
resembling the wailing of sorrow than the exultation of 
joy ; but whether the sounds were those of lamentation 
or of triumph, I thought alike indifferent to me. I 
believed that nothing could disturb the deep calmness 
of my heart in this retreat. Alas ! I knew not myself. 
A peasant, as he passed my hut, informed me that to- 
day the emperor celebrates the secular games. Eternal 
God ! what words of power ! They threw me back on 
my past existence, and memory made my pulses throb, 
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2 THE GLADIATOR. 

my heart beat, as violently as passion had done half a 
century ago. The old man, his snowy head bowed 
with the weight of seventy winters, is no more ; — ^the 
mountains, gilded by the rising sun, are not seen ; — 
the rustling of the leaves in the morning wind is not 
heard : — I stand, not at the door of my forest hut, but 
in the centre of the torch-lighted amphitheatre; — 
thousands of human beings fix their looks upon me ; — 
thousands of voices thunder in my ears; — ^fury and 
despair are in my bosom ! 

But nature and years assert their sway : I am again 
the lonely old man. My vision passed away. The 
tempest of my heart subsided into calm reflection, in 
which I lived over again the quiet morning of my 
childhood, the stormy noon of my manhood, the 
cloudy evening of my declining years, and the dim 
night of age, that is now closing darkly round me. 

The sun has sunk, and the stars twinkle through 
the trembling leaves, yet the voice of the city still 
reaches my ear ; borne on the breeze, it seems to insult 
the tranquil heavens. Amidst this hum of men, I 
hear words of deeper import than those of the boasted 
sybil. Rejoice, O Rome 1 while yet you may ! The 
games, which you now celebrate so prematurely, you 
shall celebrate no more. In your bosom, around you, 
in each of your widely-extended provinces, are thou- 
sands of your subjects to whom these things are an 
abomination. 

Experience, dwelling on the rapid and bloody 
changes of the past, pictures the future, and I behold 
thee, my excellent friend, on the imperial throne. But 
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no more, no more : the just God will surely protect thy 
virtue. 

To-morrow I shall commence the narrative which 
you have desired. 



In a secluded spot, near the banks of that frontier 
river whose waters have been so often dyed with the 
blood of the Romans, and of those mighty nations 
whom the Romans denominate barbarian, dwelt 
Alaric, my father. Among his people he was patri- 
cian; but, preferring freedom to distinction, he had 
withdrawn from the society of his countrymen. A 
Roman may smile at the idea of a Getic patrician ; — 
many of the Getic nobles would have looked on the 
assembled conscript fathers with contempt. Had you 
shewn them the numerous busts of your family, and 
asked where were the memorials of their ancestors, 
they would have told you to count, on the wide plains 
of northern Europe and Asia, the rude piles that marked 
the graves of their heroic forefathers, and the extent of 
their conquests. 

The vivid distinctness with which the scenes of my 
youth are impressed on my mind, is singularly con- 
trasted with the misty recollections of my later years. 
The cottage in the glade sloping down to the broad 
Danube ; the fields around it, to me, when life was all 
spring, still green and bright ; the fresh breeze, sweep- 
ing over the river, bringing joy and vigor to the heart ; 
the forests, whose dark vastness chilled my young soul 
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4 THE GLADIATOR. 

as I trod their paths in unaccustomed loneliness ; — all 
these things seem no longer of the past, — thej are pre- 
sent with me. Nature, immortal, smiles, in fancy, as 
she did in my youth in reality. But where are they 
who animated her scenes ? They rise not to my soul 
unchanged as she does : they come before me in the 
solemn stillness of that world where passion is no more. 

How happy was the home of my childhood ! The 
summer evenings spent on the green sward in affec- 
tionate conyerse, in pious contemplation, or in simple 
yet sublime speculation on the brilliant orbs that pur- 
sued their silent paths through the heavens ; the winter 
nights around the hearth, enliyened by the wondrous 
tale of the achievements of some ancient hero, or by 
my mother's wild songs of love! You, my noble 
firiend, educated amidst the elegance of Rome and the 
learning of Athens, knowing only the luxury and the 
philosophy of cities, can scarcely imagine a barbarian 
family, in the woods of Dacia, combining in their rude 
dwelling all that virtue, wisdom, and taste have pointed 
out as conducive to the well-being of man. My father's 
simple wisdom was that of one who had studied nature 
within him, and around him. The tender heart and 
warm affections of my mother led her to that virtue 
which he sought by the aid of reason, and her gentle 
character had tended much to soften the sternness of 
the barbarian sage. I had a brother, Varadoc ; — ^but 
here, how painful is remembrance ! 

One night in Autumn we assembled in happiness 
beside our hearth. The rain fell heavily on our low 
roof, and the wind swept over it in threatening gusts. 
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The storm that raged without our dwelling served but 
to increase the happiness within it. Our bosoms were 
filled with an a£Pectionate and tranquil joy ; for each 
heart orerflowed with gratitude for the safety of the 
beings whom it loved. My father conversed tenderly 
with my mother, and both looked, from time to time, 
with a pleased smile on the childish sports of their 
boys. 

Suddenly, a loud knocking at the door of our cottage 
disturbed our tranquillity. It had always been my 
privilege to welcome the benighted wanderer ; but my 
father s ear, more attentive than mine, had caught 
sounds that told of no lonely wanderer, and seizing the 
piece of pine wood that flamed above our hearth, he 
himself advanced to the door and unbarred it. In an 
instant our cottage was filled with soldiers. Their 
arms gleamed brightly in the flaring light of the torch 
which my father held : a thrill of delight ran through 
my frame as I looked on their warlike figures ; but 
they were Romans, — ^my pleasure was momentary. 

One of them, taking off his helmet and shaking the 
rain from it, with a proud and contemptuous gesture 
addressed my father ; his words were not understood, 
and a barbarian soldier stepped forward to act as in- 
terpreter. "With what looks of contempt did Varadoc 
and I regard the Roman slave ! 

Strange and unsearchable are the decrees of fate ! 
The gigantic youth whom we eyed with so much scorn 
as the Roman slave, lived to make the Romans his 
slaves. He became the beloved soldier of Rome, the 
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pride of her armies, her detested emperor, and at his 
death I have seen hecatombs slaughtered in joy. 

The young Maximin (for it was he who now stood 
before us) explained to my father that his guidance 
would be required through the forest to the nearest 
Roman encampment. He instantly prepared to obey 
commands which he knew it would be idle to dispute. 
As he buckled on his weapons he addressed some 
cheering words to my mother, who looked with eyes of 
anxious inquiry alternately at him and at the Romans. 
Their commander, before giving the signal for depar- 
ture, asked whether Yaradoc and I were also well 
acquainted with the forest paths; being answered in 
the a£&rmative, he commanded a centurion to remain 
in our cottage for the purpose of directing the march of 
others, who would no doubt reach it ere morning. 

As the Romans departed we hastened to the door to 
gaze after them. In a few minutes their figures were 
lost in the darkness of the night, and their voices and 
their footsteps in the noise of the storm. We turned 
sadly into the cottage. Our hearts, which had so lately 
glowed with happiness, were chilled by the changed 
aspect of our hearth. For the crackling faggot, there 
were smouldering embers; for the blazing torch, its 
flickering remains smoking on the floor ; for the voice 
of afifection, there was silence ; and, for the husband, 
the father, a steel-clad stranger. 

Our mother desired us to shew hospitality to the 
Roman. We lighted a new torch, — we helped him to 
imfasten his heavy armour, — we placed a seat for him 
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by the fire, which was soon fanned again into warmth 
and brightness. We then seated ourselves in silence, 
reflecting on what had passed, while she brought some 
food to our guest. He seemed pleased with our atten- 
tions, and we also were pleased with his courteous de- 
meanour, and regretted that we did not understand his 
language : we would gladly hare heard him tell of 
battles and of cities. 

Midnight stole on us, and Yaradoc and I sank un- 
consciously into slumber as we sat by the fire. I know 
not how long we slept; but I was first roused by a 
faint scream from my mother. I started up and gazed 
around, — she was struggling in the arms of the Roman : 
too weak to wrestle with him, I snatched a dagger from 
his belt, leaped on a seat, and plunged it, with all the 
energy of rage, into his throat. From the height on 
which I stood, the weapon descended with deadly 
force, and the warrior who had been spared on the 
field of battle, fell, deprived of life by the hand of a 
boy. 

I know not how my mother and Yaradoc regarded 
this deed of a moment : I saw them not, — I saw only 
the convulsed frame stretched before me, the oozing 
blood forming a crimson pool beside our, till then, 
sacred hearth : my young heart sickened, and I sank 
fain)ifLg into the arms of my mother. 

When sensation returned, I felt her tears falling 
faster than rain-drops on my face ; my brother stood 
weeping by her side, and at my feet lay the dagger, 
red from point to hilt. Flinging my arms around her 
neck, I gave way on her bosom to a passionate flood of 
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tears. Then, even to my youthful mind, the yarious 
means by which we might have recalled the Roman to 
a sense of what was due to our hospitality presented 
themselves, and the calamities that might attend the 
fatal deed I had committed rose in black array before 
me. In a few minutes she said, '^ My sons, let us ask 
the help of the Great God.** "We sank on our knees : 
I buried my face in my hands, — I dared not breathe a 
prayer ; but she poured from her fiill heart a burst of 
impassioned suppUcation for ter boy. Ah ! are altars 
smoking with the blood of victims, hymns wafted in 
music to the skies, the offerings of the gorgeously robed 
priest of Jove, the incense that £lls the many thousand 
temples of the universe, so acceptable to the Deity as 
the prayer of self-forgetting affection that arises from 
the domestic hearth ? I had fallen on my knees, ab- 
horring existence and afraid to call on the Giver of 
Life ; I arose comforted and strengthened, and I felt, 
in my childish and ignorant courage, as if I could bear 
the retribution which I had been taught attended on 
crime. 

When Yaradoc and I had prepared a kind of bier, 
we dragged the body to the brink of the Danube. The 
storm had ceased, and the grey light of morning was 
struggling through heavy clouds; the breeze passed 
over us with damp and chilling wing, and the drops 
from the trees fell so heavily on the wet ground that 
their loud plashing startled us. 

The gloomy aspect, the frown, of silent nature op- 
pressed our hearts, and we hastened to commit the 
body to the river. Yet, for a moment we gazed on it, 
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admiring sorrowingly the fine manly frame, the noble 
features, the dark curls that clustered round the brow. 
Life seemed, then, almost to return; the dark curls 
stirred in the wind, and a gleam from the level sun, 
bursting through the clouds, shot athwart the troubled 
Stream, lighting up the pale face of the dead and glanc- 
ing on the polished ornaments of the Roman dress. 
With a silent, fearfrd eagerness we united our efforts, 
and precipitated the body into the river. A deep groan 
burst from my lips as the waters closed over it, and I 
eyed the turbid eddies of the stream with horror. 

The breeze now brought to our ears the distant 
tread of troops. Overcome by our fears, we urged our 
mother to seek the shelter of the woods ; we had not, 
however, proceeded very far, when the thought crossed 
my mind that the helmet and the dagger of the Roman, 
which we had left in our cottage, might excite suspi- 
cion. I expressed my dread, and proposed returning 
to remove them. " I will do all that is necessary, — 
take care of our mother," said my generous brother, 
bounding off with the fleetness of the stag. Long we 
waited his return, — ^he came not. Alarmed, I left my 
mother, and retraced with eager speed the path which 
we had taken. As I emerged from the forest on the 
little plain on which our dwelling stood, I perceived 
a body of Roman soldiers on the march, some strag- 
glers lingered near our cottage. Whilst I looked, a 
volume of smoke burst from its roof, and a moment 
after flames rose sparkling to the sky. The shouts of 
the destroyers of our habitation caught the attention of 
their comrades, who turned and hailed with acclama- 
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tions those who had kindled this burnt oflfering, as if it 
were of happy augury. I was stunned, overwhelmed, 
and when I recovered from my stupor the Romans had 
disappeared, and a dense smoke was rising slowly from 
the ruins of our once so happy home. But my first 
thought was of Yaradoc. " He has returned to our 
mother in the forest : he is safe ! — Oh, yes, he is safe," 
I repeated to myself, again and again, trying to re- 
assure, to convince myself. 

I foimd my mother, — ^he was not with her : I dared 
not tell what I had seen. " He has missed the path," 
I said ; "let us seek him." We wandered hour after 
hour through the mazes of the forest, — we called aloud 
on him whom we had lost, — ^the echoes sadly returned 
the tender names of son and brother. When the 
shades of evening began to fall, my mother, overcome 
with fatigue, was obliged to permit me to go without 
her in search of my father, to our cottage. Our cot- 
tage ! — I had not yet found courage to tell her all, to 
deprive her of hope for her boy. 

As I approached our ruined home, the rays of the 
evening sun were gilding the tops of the forest. I 
walked sadly towards the four walls that marked the 
spot where happiness had dwelt for many years. All 
was still, — ^no human being seemed near, — I paused on 
the threshold, now covered with fragments, and looked 
at the desolation within. Yet I wept not; I had 
become superior to all childish expression of grief, — 
one day of crime and sorrow had been many years of 
life to me, and I stepped, with the collectedness of 
manhood, into that chamber which but yester-eve had 
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echoed the innocent mirth of my childhood. But 
there I beheld a sight that might hare touched the 
oldest and the calmest heart. My father stood on the 
cold and ruined hearfch, still as the statue of some deity 
which remains immoveable on its shrine, superior to 
the desolation of the temple that has crumbled into 
ruins around it. Despair and courage struggled within 
his breast, but their conflict was only betrayed by his 
slightly quiyering lip. A red gleam of light streaming 
through a crevice fell on his yenerable head, which he 
held erect, as the contenmer of Roman tyranny had 
ever done ; but his eye was cast down, — ^its spirit had 
quailed as it looked on the vestiges of Boman cruelty. 

I advanced unnoticed and unheard, — I laid my 
hand on his arm. Now, by my life, the recollection 
of the joy I then caused would almost make me thank 
the Fates for having bestowed on me an existence 
which I have so often cursed I " My son ! — ^my son !" 
was all he said. — "And thy mother?" "Awaits you 
in the forest." " And Yaradoc?" "Alas! we know 
not where he is, nor what has befallen him : but, my 
father, I have been the cause of all this misery." Then 
I related to him the sad events of the morning. — 
" Alas !" said my father, " but just now I sorrowed 
that this hand had never slain one enemy of our race : 
may you, my child, never have cause to rejoice that 
you have slain a Boman. I accused my selfish heart 
that, slumbering so long in happiness, had never 
learned its country's wrongs till roused by its own : you 
h^re learned those wrongs too soon — Ah, too soon ! — 
but let us hasten to your mother." 
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The last sunbeams had faded away, and the stars 
were looking brightly down from the clear, cold sky, 
through the thin autumnal foliage, when we approached 
the spot where I had left my mother. I bounded 
before my father, eager to announce the coming happi- 
ness. But when I beheld her locked in his arms, — 
when I heard her sobs, — ^when I saw the tears wet his 
manly cheek, — where was the manliness I had lately 
shewn ? The tears of the boy gushed out. 

All was told my mother, and we passed the night in 
the ruins, finding there a better shelter from the cold 
winds than the forest could afford us. We slept, — 
the exhaustion of sorrow brings at last relief to the 
wretched. 

The first object that I behold on awaking next morn- 
ing was my father ; he was bending over me, — ^I think 
I saw him dash away a tear as I unclosed my eyes. 
He pressed his finger on his lips and pointed to my 
mother, who still lay wrapped in sleep, then taking me 
by the hand he led me forth to worship, with him, the 
Being who had protected us through the night, and 
who had given us again to view immortal nature, in 
all the freshness and balminess of morning. In a short 
time we were joined by my mother, — one burst of tears 
when she beheld in the clear simlight all our desola- 
tion, and she was calm. The serenity and courage of 
my father seemed to shed themselves into our hearts, 
mellowing our grief and strengthening our spirit. 

He determined to raise a shelter for his age and my 
mother's, -far from the Danube, imagining that he might 
retreat beyond the dominions of the Romans. But 
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what boundaries has Ambition to her dominions? 
Who can hold his home and life secure whilst near 
those who permit lust of power and thirst of conquest 
to make them forget the sacred names of right and 
justice ? 

Often did I look back to the ruin after I had quitted 
it,— often did I wish to return to it, if it were only for 
one moment. Dear and unfortunate playmate! thou 
wert the object of the heart's solicitude : reason could 
not realise the utter loss of one so loved, and I felt as 
if I were cruelly abandoning thee. But why speak of 
my grief? What did the parents feel who looked not 
back, — who shed no tears, — ^who pursued their way in 
resigned hopelessness ? Our journey was long and toil- 
some. At length we arriyed at the foot of the Car- 
pathian mountains. The situation we chose for our 
cottage wanted nothing but our broad native river to 
make it all we could wish, and we took a melancholy 
pleasure in forming our new habitation as like our old 
one as possible : Hope and Memory smiled and sighed 
alternately, as they witnessed its completion. 

Before spring had again made the earth rejoice, the 
gods of the domestic hearth had blessed us once more ; 
peace was ours, and, but for one bitter remembrance 
that swept at times across our hearts, like a cloud 
darkening the face of nature, happiness would have 
made her abode with us. Our quiet was only disturbed 
by the occasional sojourn in our hut of some wandering 
Sarmatian huntsman. He looked with pity on our 
tranquil loneliness, wondered at our indifference to 
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the feats of arms of the men of his nation, who roved 
through lands yet untrod by the Roman, and told with 
pride of his own achieyements in battle or in the chase. 
But when we joined him in the chase, — ^when he found 
the old man, of hand and eye unerring as his own, the 
youth, more agile than he, as well skilled and as fear- 
less as he in the forest war, — ^he no longer pitied, he 
admired us, and would hare led us to share in the 
honours which his tribe bestowed on the yaliant. 

Not often did my mother behold the return of spring 
in our yalley. One midnight of storm and tempest, 
my father and I stood beside the couch of death. In 
the pauses of the blast that shook our cottage, we 
listened to the words of immortality. When the fears, 
the hopes, the griefs of earth were dead, lore gave out 
its brightest and its purest flame to enlighten and con- 
sole those from whom it was now to be withdrawn. 
Reason asked not to be conyinced of the soul's future 
existence in a better and a happier world : lore, stronger 
than death, told of its eternal life beyond the grave. 
Ah, yes ! the sad yicissitudes of an ever-troubled life 
may have sometimes shaken me in the simple faith of 
my father ; but now, now, the sublime anticipations of 
the barbarian youth are realities to the man who has 
sounded the depths of human passion and of human 
learning. 

The morning rose in sorrow to us, — silent beside our 
hearth was the voice of the wife and the mother, — 
never was it again heard beneath our roof. Spring 
and summer came and passed sadly away, — ^in autumn 
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we sought the woods, — ^winter brought us back to our 
home : alas ! as we crossed its threshold there was 
none to welcome us ! 

Time rolled on; years whitened my fathers head 
and darkened my cheek. The commands of the parent 
had given way to the counsels of the friend, and to the 
obedience of the child, no longer exacted, had suc- 
ceeded the ready aid and the generous confidence of 
the vigorous youth. Our life of alternate activity and 
repose, our continual flow of kind and serious converse, 
satisfied my soul ; I asked no addition to my happiness. 

But let me hasten over the too painful events that 
robbed me for ever of this happiness. We returned to 
our cottage one night, after a long chase, as darkness 
was coming on. We were surprised, as we drew near, 
to behold lights in it, and to hear voices. On entering, 
we discovered four men, whose dress and armour, 
although much worn and soiled, showed them to be 
Roman soldiers; by their gestures they demanded 
hospitality. There was something in their appearance 
that told of recent misfortune, something in their coun- 
tenances that spoke the joy of safety after escape from 
danger: my father could not be unkind, — ^he forgot 
that they were Romans, — ^he remembered only that 
they were men, — ^lie bade them welcome. 

After we had retired to rest, I continued long to re- 
gard our guests with an intensity of interest which kept 
me awake. Their conversation sank into whispers, — 
they seemed to dread our hearing their words although 
we understood them not ; yet more than once I thought 
that I was the subject of their discourse, from the direc- 
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tion of their eyes and their gestures. At length sleep 
stole on me ; but soon after day-break I was awakened 
by the movement of some one near me. I tried to rise, 
but found myself in the grasp of one of the strangers : 
by a convulsive eifort I disengaged myself and laid him 
prostrate at my feet. At this instant my father awoke : 
a glance told him all the treachery of our guests, — ^he 
seized the nearest weapon, — another of my foes lay at 
my feet. Man to man would have been conflict too 
unequal, — ^the others fled. We left the cottage, watch- 
ing their flight for some minutes with silent scorn, and 
just as we turned to enter it again, ere I could 
guard my father, a spear, from an imseen hand, 
struck him, and sank deep in the most vital part. 
I looked wildly around for succour; but I saw 
only the wretch whom I had struck down gliding, 
like some detested reptile, conscious of the abhorrence 
with which men regard it, to the shelter of the woods. 
My right hand, which never missed its aim, sent, while 
I supported my father with the left, a javelin to the 
heart of the coward. A shriek arose from the copse, 
not grateful to my father s ear, but my enraged soul 
drank in the soimd with savage' joy. 

Scarcely had I time to bring from our rude and 
scanty stores what I thought might alleviate my father's 
suflerings. Life passed rapidly away. A few words 
of courage, of hope, of trust, he uttered as he grasped 
my hand and pointed to the sun rising in majesty above 
the mountain-tops, whilst the smiling earth sent up her 
morning incense. " Had we not, yesterday," he said, 
** an oppressive noon, a cloudy sunset ? Life, the day 
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of labour, the night of sorrow, has also its glorious 
return of mom." 

Yes : the sun pursued his changeless course in splen- 
dour,-~«arth smiled and sent up clouds of grateful 
incense ; but her beauty and her sweetness were nought 
to me, — ^there was none to love me, — ^my heart was 
desolate. 

The following sunrise beheld me seated, in the still- 
ness of grief, on the pile my affection had raised to 
mark the spot where my father reposed. Then, even 
then, I envied him, when, wrapped in the cloak which 
his brave hand had won in the gallant chase, I placed 
him beside her whom he had loved. Alas ! my father, 
how often since then has thy son wished for the mantle 
of death and the narrow tomb ! 

The grey mist yet himg heavily over the valley when 
the sound of a trumpet awoke the mountain echoes. 
I started from my gloomy trance and looked around. 
A sight new to me met my view, — a sight that but a 
few days before would have made my heart beat high. 
A band of armed horsemen wound through a defile of 
the mountains, the Roman eagles shone through the 
morning mist, and bright spears reflected the first 
beams of day. The troop poured down into the valley, 
and there dismounted to remain till the heat of noon 
should be past. I was soon discovered. The idea of 
flight had scarce occurred to me ; I feared none, because 
I had now none for whom to fear ; yet when a soldier 
laid his hand on me, instinctively I struck him. But 
he fastened on me with a grasp too powerful for my 
strength, diminished by watching and inattention to the 
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claims of hunger, and I was carried before bis tribune. 
Near him I discovered, bound as prisoners, our two 
treacherous guests : they recognised me and addressed 
the tribune with much eagerness ; he seemed to listen 
to them with contempt, but fixed his looks attentively 
on me. I regarded all with indifference, and it was 
not until the moment of departure, when I was made 
to understand that I also must go, that I awoke from 
my lethargy. I felt that there were ties binding my 
heart even to the inanimate when those ties were to be 
broken : the forests, the fields, our poor hut, became 
dear to me when I was to leave them for ever. I 
stretched out my arms to the mountains, as if imploring 
them to retain me in their bosom. Despair renewed 
my strength ; I burst from my guard and rushed to my 
father's tomb ; in my agony I called aloud on his spirit, 
the blood gushed from my nostrils, then exhausted na- 
ture gave way, and for a time I lost all consciousness. 

When recollection returned I was far from my father's 
chosen home. I was on horseback before a soldier, 
whose rough nature seemed touched by my misery, and, 
forgetting my ignorance of his tongue, he offered me 
words of comfort. The heart understood the tone in 
which he spoke, and was grateful to him. The kind- 
ness of this soldier preserved my life. Soon I learnt 
new names for courage and hope, I understood his sim- 
ple consolation, and ere our journey had terminated I 
could converse with him. He tried to make me forget 
the woods and mountains of Sarmatia and my savage 
life, by detailing to me the pleasures of cities and the 
advantages of civilization. He described, with all a 
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Roman's pride, the greatness and the splendour of 
Rome. Afiter an absence of ten years he had lately 
visited it among the troops of the yictorious Severus. 
He spoke, with a soldier s enthusiasm, of the recent 
victories of this modem Alexander at Nicssa and at 
Issus, yet he acknowledged that the conqueror had tar- 
nished his glory by many acts of cruelty. When I 
inquired why the cohort in which my friend served had 
been sent into Sarmatia, I learned that our treacherous 
guests had been concerned in an attempt to assassinate 
Severus. They had imagined themselves safe from 
pursuit when beyond the confines of Dacia. They 
knew not the unrelenting and revengeful temper of the 
emperor, nor how much the subordinate in power find 
it their interest to imitate the temper of the chief, — 
they knew not that an aspiring tribime would have 
pursued them, even to the wilds of Scythia, to acquire 
the emperor's favour. 

They confessed that, struck by the strength and 
activity which my form displayed, they had designed 
carrying me off with them, hoping to obtain a consi- 
derable sum for me from some exhibitor of gladiatorial 
shows. Then first did the horrors of slavery burst upon 
me, — ^then did I learn that the favourite amusement of 
the civilised rulers of the world was murder ! 

During our long journey to the coast we were occa- 
sionally joined by different cohorts of the legion. At 
length the dark Euxine opened on our view: I, who 
had never until then beheld the sea, contemplated with 
awe the vast extent of waters before me. That pleasure 
which youth feels in encountering danger filled my soul 
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as I embarked on their bosom. My Mend Publius, 
the soldier, expressed aloud his joy on leaving the rug- 
ged Sarmatia. We landed on the shores of Chalcedon, 
and proceeded without delay to Nicomedia, where the 
emperor's family then resided. I looked with the plea- 
sure of novelty and curiosity on the lofty buildings and 
beautiful suburbs of this city ; but not long had I been 
involved in its noisy confusion ere my pleasure vanished, 
— I felt imprisoned, — ^I longed for the stillness and free 
air of the open fields. A simple cottage, shaded by a 
few trees, seemed to me preferable to any of the im- 
mense palaces that met my view. The Penates require 
not the vast temple of a colossal Jupiter. 

A few days after our arrival there was a triumphal 
procession through the city, in honour of the conquest 
of Byzantium, which had fallen after a long and dread- 
ful siege. I confess that I caught for a moment the 
enthusiasm of the multitude, as I contemplated the 
long array of gUttering arms, and I forgot, in the joy 
of the victors, the sorrow of the vanquished. I was 
leaning against a column of the portico of the imperial 
palace when the empress Julia descended to congra- 
tulate the soldiers on their victory ; she led by the hand 
her sons, Bassianus and Geta, whom she presented to 
the troops. They were received with loud acclama- 
tions. 

In the evening of this day of rejoicing I was sum- 
moned to attend the tribune Aufidianus, whose property 
I was held to be, but who seemed, until now, to have 
forgotten my existence, leaving me entirely to the care 
of the excellent Publius, — excellent although a Roman 
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and a soldier. I was conducted to the imperial palace, 
and after traversing many apartments, splendidly fur- 
nished and filled with the minions of the great, we 
stopped in the ante-room of the empress's apartment, 
whilst it was announced that the slave of the noble Au- 
fidianus attended his commands. The blood mounted 
to my cheek when I heard myself called the slave ; but 
the oppressive loneliness of heart I felt, amidst the 
gazing crowd of menials around me, repressed in some 
degree the indignation that swelled my bosom. The 
bitter feeling of shame was, however, momentary ; soon 
I felt that here, to be alone in spirit, was to be superior. 
Memory sadly soothed my present degradation, and, 
transporting me to the Sarmatian woods, I sat again on 
the grave of the beloved : silence reigned over the 
valley, but the voice of the dead spoke aloud to my 
soul. In the midst of my reverie, the lofty ante- 
chamber, re-echoing the mirth of the next apartment, 
told that its wide doors were opened, and ere I could 
awake from my dream of the past, I stood in the pre- 
sence of the empress. 

What a contrast did my gloomy looks and my simple 
dress, which exposed my naked arms and legs, present 
to the smiling countenances and the magnificence of 
attire that met my view ! The tribune Aufidianus was 
speaking as I entered — " It was my intention to send 
him to my friend, Hersilius, in Rome, with some rare 
animals which I have collected for the games ; but if 
you would, madam, make the experiment of which you 
speak, may I offer him to you ?" 

" It would in truth be a pity to make him a gla- 
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diator," replied Julia, fixing her looks on me. '^ As 
surely as the stars predict the fate, so truly does the 
face depict the mind, and here is one worth cultivating, 
if I err not. What think you, Evodius, does not this 
seem a promising pupil V added she, turning to a 
harsh-looking Greek who stood near, and was the tutor 
of the young CdBsar Bassianus. 

" I pretend not, madam," he replied, with displeasure 
in his aspect, " to your skill in physiognomy." 

" Were it not well that some one inquired whether 
the youth understand the Latin tongue, hefore he is 
given a Greek preceptor?" said one who stood rather 
hack from the circle around the empress, and whose 
singularly pale and restless countenance expressed not 
the courtly ease of the others. Finding his ohserration 
unnoticed, he addressed the tutor. " You have never 
studied any of the Scythian dialects ; what a vast field 
of learning you have neglected ! Be advised, — ^take a 
master ; this youth of talent can no doubt instruct with 
the same ability which he is to display in learning." 

"We lost your valued observations, Plautianus," 
said the empress, in a tone of contempt. 

" I but remarked that it was long since we had had 
news of the emperor," returned the ready liar. 

" Aye, affection such as yours finds the day long that 
brings not news from Nisibis. Leam, to relieve your 
anxiety, that Severus has set out on his return to us." 

Plautianus knew too well how the usual expressions 
of compliment on such intelligence would be received 
from him. He was silent, but his countenance spoke 
all the bitterness with which he returned the contempt 
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of the empress. Already had commenced between 
them those bickerings which filled the court with tur- 
moil and jealousy for so many years. 

Julia, now turning to her ladies, pointed me out to 
their obseryation, and asked their opinion of my person. 
How lost to the delicacy and feeling of nature were 
they who could thus subject the poor barbarian youth 
to such notice as we bestow on a horse or a dog we 
would purchase for our sendee ! Desirous to put an 
end to a scene that became more painful as I became 
more an object of attention, I advanced a step or two, 
and said, ^'I have been brought up in the freedom 
of the Sarmatian forests : I cannot be the slave of a 
woman ; suffer me to depart." 

" Laconic and sensible," muttered the sneering Plau- 
tianus. 

The empress seemed astonished at my words; but, 
attributing them to an ignorance that meant not to 
offend, she said gently, " Hadst thou not better become 
my slave, — ^when tried and found worthy, my freedman, 
— ^than a hireling of the arena, obliged to risk thy life 
at the pleasure of a Roman noble, since slave thou 
must be?" 

^' I see not the absoluteness of that conclusion," in- 
terrupted Plautianus, ere I could reply : " the youth is 
a Dacian. Is it not so V 

" It is true," I answered ; " I am a Dacian by birth." 
And therefore a Roman subject," he added. 
How is this?" inquired Aufidianus. "Did I not 
find th^e among the mountains of Sarmatia ?" 

" You did ; but I was bom in Dacia. My father 
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left the banks of the Danube when he was deprived by 
the Romans of a home there." 

" Here will be a case for the forum," said the tutor. 

" Tush ! Perhaps he was bom on the banks of the 
Tiber," returned Aufidianus. 

'' Nay, he speaks marvellous bad Latin for a son of 
Tiberinus." 

^^ And marvellous good for a Sarmatian," said Plau- 
tianus. 

" How I speak your tongue is of little import ; the 
words of falsehood have never soiled my lips,*' I ex- 
claimed with vehemence, and I turned to leave the 
apartment. 

Displeasure gathered on the brow of the empress. 
'^ Stay !" said she, in a commanding tone, then turning 
to the tribune, she asked, with asperity, ^^ Did you not 
tell me that this youth was at your dispbsal ?" 

" He was, madam, but he is no longer so, — ^he is at 
yours. It matters not where he was bom, I took him 
captive in Saraiatia." 

'^ Carried him off in a syncope, amidst the perils of 
battle," said Plautianus, with a contemptuous laugh. 

" His history seems better known to Plautianus than 
to you. No doubt he has had good reasons for his in- 
quiries, and the youth has been well instructed what 
part to play." 

" You wrong me," interrupted I, " I know not this 
man ; yet he has spoken the words of truth. I was 
bom in Dacia, but I was found in Sarmatia by this 
tribune, and carried off when despair, hungeV, and 
fatigue had deprived me of the power of resistance." 
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" It is of no importance," she replied. " Aufidianus, 
we restore your gift : you may dispose of him to Plau- 
tianus." 

After the abject apologies and protestations made 
by the tribime for himself, for me, even for Plautianus, 
I was surprised to hear him burst into a loud laugh 
the moment after we had left the presence of the em- 
press. " These wranglers have worked well for me," 
said he, turning to a knight who accompanied him. 
" By Hercules, it was more than I hoped for ! I had 
come to the resolution of giving up this fellow to please 
the dame, — a. resolution by no means agreeable to me, 
for I have a large wager with Hersilius that I shall 
bring forward at the games a secutor superior to his 
Paulus, of whom he boasts so much." 

" I congratulate you," replied the friend, " on not 
losing the youth, who seems all you could wish ; but 
I confess I thought you three had entered into a com- 
bination to put our sovereign lady out of temper." 

" By the head of Ammon, I believe the barbarian 
would not make a compact with a civilised being to 
gain a kingdom ! For Plautianus, I'll s«e him prae- 
torian prsBfect ere he and I touch palms." 

" Then I shall soon witness an affectionate greeting 
between you, if it depend on that," rejoined the other. 

"What! do you imagine that Severus dares, in 
contempt of every patrician, to raise Plautianus" — 

" Softly ! — what a Boman emperor dares not do, we 
have yet to learn. But let us leave the rising fortunes 
of Plautianus, and tell me how he Jtiappens to know so 
much about this slave of yours." 

c 
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" In good truth I know not : I suppose he is a phy- 
siognomist, like our Augusta, and being struck by this 
Sarmatian Apollo, has made secret inquiries about 
him." 

" Or, more probably, his desire to thwart her, even 
in trifles, when he heard of your intended gift, induced 
him to make those inquiries. Aye, I foresee that she 
must in time succumb to him ; his genius will gain the 
ascendant." 

" Julia has talents and ambition,*' said Aufldianus. 

^' True ; but Plautianus carries on his measures with 
more depth and with more boldness. Already has he 
made himself necessary to Severus : — ^but we must 
discuss this subject at another time. I leave you, — 
first, this advice : send the slave home immediately, — ^if 
you do not, you will be obliged to give him up to one 
or other of these powerftd rivals." 

" I thank you : fare you well ! " 

" Till to-morrow, at the games." 

They separated, and mechanically I followed the 
tribune to his abode. When left alone to reflection, I 
gave way to^elf-condenming thoughts, and asked my- 
self, again and again, why had I not more firmly called 
in question his right to enslave me, — ^why had I fol- 
lowed him, and thus tacitly acknowledged that he had 
the privilege to command me ? But I was too ignorant 
to be able to lay down a plan for the future, and when, 
affcer a night of troubled repose, I was simimoned to 
attend Aufidianus, I was unprepared to oppose the 
decisions of others, or to resist the impulse of circum- 
stances. He held two letters in his hand. 
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" I hare provided a guide for thee to Cyzicus. This 
letter to the merchant, Floras, ivill obtain all that is 
necessary for thy voyage to Rome ; this, to the noble 
Claudius Hersilius, thou will present on thy arriyal in 
the capital. Thou art to depart immediately." 

I did not advance to receive the letters. " You pre- 
sumed yesterday," said I, '^ to make a gift of me : the 
events of the evening shewed you that your bestowing 
on whom you choose the name of slave does not place 
him at your disposal." 

The tribune eyed me for a moment with anger ; but 
repressing it, he asked, "Why should you wish to 
remain in Nicomedia ? Why should you not vnsh to 
go to Rome ?" 

My mind presented no ready answer to his questions. 
" Why should I wish to remain in Nicomedia ?" I re- 
peated to myself; then came the suggestions of youth^l 
curiosity about the great, the mighty Rome, of which 
my friend, Publius, had spoken so often. I advanced, 
took the letters, and signified my willingness to depart. 
Ah, how often does the first step of youthful ignorance 
in the world, lead into a maze of danger, error, and 
sorrow, from which all the efforts of after years cannot 
extricate us ! 

Only a few minutes were permitted me to bid adieu 
to the good soldier, Publius. 

The good gods grant we may meet again !" said he. 

Give me thy hand. I need not tell thee to remember 
thy old friend: I know thee well, — ^thou wilt not 
forget one from whom thou hast received kindness. 
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And, boy, I love thee well, and gladly would have made 
thee my adopted son ; but it may not be. Farewell ! 
— ^the gods protect thee ! " And now I was separated 
from the only being in the world who took a kindly 
interest in my fate. 

At Cyzicus I was put on board an Italian vessel, 
and soon the waves of the Hellespont kissed its prow. 
I had seen the snow-topped Ida, and, ignorant of 
Grecian tradition as of Grecian lore, it had only re- 
called to me the wild Sarmatian hills. Now, as we 
passed through the narrow channel that divides Europe 
from Asia, the unnoticed barbarian admired in silence 
the magnificence of the works of nature, or the splen- 
dour of those of art. None spoke of Helle's tomb, of 
Hero's tower, of Greek or Trojan warrior, or of Persian 
tyrant. Yet I did not behold with indiflFerence those 
lovely shores ; the contemplation of their beauty made 
me forget my sorrows ; my father's early lessons re- 
turned to my mind ; I blessed the Great Author of 
Life who had bestowed such infinite means of happi- 
ness on his creatures, and I hoped that while courage 
and constancy were mine, peace might dwell in my 
lonely heart. In this frame of mind I gazed on the 
islands of the ^gean. When I again, many years 
after, beheld the Lesbian cliffs, the shores of the vine- 
bearing Chios, the Delian Cyclades, and Crete of the 
hundred cities, how different were my feelings ! 

My shipmates shewed me little attention ; I was an 
object of indifference to them, an indifference increased 
perhaps by my own thoughtfiilness and silence. The 
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pleasure which I felt in being borne on the mighty deep, 
was accompanied by calmness of temper, and the unde- 
yiating monotony of our long yoyage induced serious 
thought ; thus, it was almost with regret that I saw the 
waters of the far-famed Tiber mix with the Tyrrhene 
wave. 

We landed at Ostia, and thence I was speedily con- 
veyed to Rome. 
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Dum quae fortuna sit urbi, 

Artificumque manus inter se operumque laborem 
Miratur, videt Iliacas ex ordine pugiias, 

Atque animum picture pascit inani, 

Mulla ^emens, largoque humectat flumine vultum. 

Virgil. 



THE GLADIATOR. 



PART II. 



To Rome ! — ^to Rome ! Nor hope nor memory threw 
their pleasing illusions over my soul as I entered the 
gates of the city. The consciousness of my isolation in 
the world, unfelt in the little vessel on the wide sea, 
pressed heavily on my soul when I again saw thousands 
of my fellow-beings around me. The feeling of curi- 
osity which had made me wish to see Rome passed 
away: I could not but look on it as a vast temple raised 
to the goddess Tyranny, — ^to her no altars smoked, but I 
believed that the silent incense of everv heart was 
offered to her. In the crowded streets I saw only two 
classes of men, — Romans and barbarians, masters and 
slaves. Again the city brought the oppressive feeling 
of imprisonment, and my spirit chafed with my fate as 
I approached the magnificent abode of the patrician, 
Hersilius. 

I desired to present a letter from the tribune, Aufi- 
dianus. After some questioning on the part of the 
porter, a servant was ordered to carry my message to 
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his lord. In a few minutes he returned and com- 
manded me to follow him to the presence of Hersilius. 
I was conducted to a superb and luxurious apartment, 
in which, extended on a couch, lay the victim of wealth 
and self-indulgence. He deigned not to cast a look 
on me. A slave took the letter, unfolded it, and then 
presented it to him ; he received it as if it carried pes- 
tilence, turned it over, called for some perfume, re- 
freshed his nostrils, and then began to read the epistle. 
As he read his countenance brightened; having finished, 
he dropped the letter, half-raised himself from his re- 
cumbent posture, and bent his eyes on me. "A noble 
felloe, by Jupiter!" he exclaimed. "Nothing could 
have come in happier time ; he shall take the place of 
Paulus, whom I have permitted to go with my friend, 
Yibulanus, into Gaul. You have been in the schools 
of Nicomedia?" addressing me. "You know the 
secutor's art?" 

" I understand you not." 

" You have fought, — ^you can fight ?" said he, im- 
patiently. 

" In defence of my life or liberty I might" — 

"Life or liberty! — Tush!" interrupted he. "Does 
not Aufidianus tell me that he wins the wager he made 
with me, by sending me a secutor of unmatchable 
powers ?" 

" I know not what he has said, nor do I know aught 
of your gladiatorial fights : 'tis true I know it to be the 
wish of Aufidianus that I should become a gladiator ; 
but as he told me he was sending me to the most noble 
and the most generous of men, I had hopes that" — 
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"Ah, then," he broke in, "my excellent friend 
should haye said that you wUl he^ not that you are^ the 
first of secutors. Yes, you shall find me generous, — 
you shall be protected" — ^I smiled, — " and instructed," 
he added. 

"In what?" 

'* In the use of arms." 

" In that I require no instruction ; I learnt it in the 
Sarmatian forests." 

« 

" The bow and spear may be familiar to your hand ; 
but you know not how to use the sword. Desire 
Fabricius to a,ttend us," addressing a slave, " and let 
him bring weapons; the youth shall learn his first 
exercise here." 

He then arose from his couch and approached me 
with a languid step. Pressing with his effeminate 
fingers the well-developed muscles of my arm, he said, 
" Yes, by the hand of Pollux, you will be the prince, 
the very emperor of gladiators ! " I looked at him with 
contempt, — ^he turned away and applied to his box of 
essences. 

The servant now returned: having interpreted the 
orders literally, he had brought weapons instead of the 
usual wooden swords for exercise. He was followed 
by a grey-haired man, yet one whom age had not 
robbed of youthftil vigour. 

"This is the instructor of my young men," said 
Hersilius ; " and," he added, evidently desirous to gain 
some credit with me for the generosity for which he 
had been extolled, — " and, having served me faithfully, 
I have given him his freedom." 
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Yes, you have given me freedom when all is gone 
that made me desire it, and now I care not how long 
I remain your slave," said the old man ; then turning 
to me, " Here, boy, take this sword." 

Gladly I sprang forward to receive it. I had long 
been deprived of arms, — ^the shining blade seemed like 
the cheering face of one that offered a hearty and un- 
sought friendship. As my eager hand touched its hilt 
the noble Roman retreated to his couch. The old man 
smiled. 

" You will soon use your sword well," said he : 
" come, let us try its temper : begin, — ^thus, thus.'* 

"What!" I exclaimed, "with you! the aged, the 
grey-haired ! Now, by the soul of my father, never, 
never !" 

The old man dropped his sword, — ^a tear gathered in 
his eye, — he turned away : perhaps he once had had a 
son who loved him, who had fallen in the arena. 

I took up the sword, and, advancing to Hersilius, 
presented it to him. " Our years," said I, " are not so 
unequal, let us try our strength together, — this old man 
shall judge between us. Come, most noble and most 
generous of men ! '* 

" Call in my slaves, wretch !" cried he to the servant 
in attendance, who could scarcely repress a smile at 
this scene. In an instant a troop of menials entered 
the apartment. " Seize the barbarian, he has attempted 
my life!" 

"'Tis false!" cried the old gladiator; and snatching 
from me the sword I had offered Hersilius, he waved 
it round, and dispersed the dastard crowd. " Go, go. 
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good youth." I left the apartment ; he placed himself 
in the door-way and prevented aU attempt to pursue 
me. 

" But I cannot leave you in danger incurred for me/' 
said I. 

" Fear not for me," he replied ; " I am too necessary 
to his success in the games : go, — farewell 1 " 

I traversed with hasty steps the spacious vestibule of 
the patrician mansion, and passed into the street un- 
molested. Long I wandered through the city. I felt 
as one without a master, yet not free. I beheld tem- 
ples, and palaces, and baths, theatres and amphitheatres. 
In the interminable mazes of buildings and of streets I 
could not lose my way ; for I had none to choose, had 
no object in view. As evening came on I found myself 
at the base of a lofty column, which cast a shadow like 
that of some gigantic gnomon raised to mark the course 
of ages, not of days. I sat down at its foot, and my 
eyes, wearied with the multiplicity of objects on which 
they had gazed, were not lifted to it, — ^they fell in 
gloomy thoughtfulness on its dark shadow. As I sat 
thus, my ear caught the name of the country of my 
birth : I listened, — ^a citizen was describing to a stranger 
the figures on the column. This, then, was a memorial 
of victory !— of victory over the Dacians, — the barba- 
rians beyond the Danube ! I arose, when the others 
had departed, to view the column under whose dark 
and, as it now seemed, baneful shade I had been seated. 
As I contemplated the monument of Roman triumph, 
which marked, to me, the grave of Dacian liberty, the 
shades of evening fell more deeply over the city ; in 
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the gloom of approaching night the brow of the sculp- 
tured Trajan showed with a sterner aspect, and the 
sorrow-shaded faces of the Dacian captiyes expressed 
more sadly their degradation. 

My melancholy reflections were interrupted by the 
approach of one whose thoughts seemed to flow in a 
very different course from that which mine held. He 
expressed aloud, as it were unconsciously to himself, 
his admiration of the conqueror of Dacia, and I caught, 
in broken sentences, exaggerated encomiums on Roman 
valour and Roman generosity. When his eye fell on 
me he started back and uttered an expression of alarm : 
in the dim twilight my motionless form appeared to his 
excited imagination something preternatural. 

" What art thou ?" he exclaimed. 

" A man," I replied, calmly. 

Reassured, he drew near and began, with much sim- 
plicity, to explain his reasons for thus visiting the 
column of Trajan. Although but an armourer, a 
dealer in swords and lances, he loved poetry, and it 
was his ambition to compose a poem, of which the best 
of the Roman emperors should be the hero. He had 
discovered that vows offered at the foot of this monu- 
ment to his glory were more efficacious than those paid 
in the temple of ApoUo. Ignorant of all poetry except 
the simple songs of my mother, and knowing no more 
of history than the traditions related by my father, I 
was uninterested, and permitted the aspiring poet to 
exhaust imagination and memory on the subject of his 
poem. There was a pause,— curiosity began to awake 
in his mind, and, after some of the complimentary 
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phrases of the city, he questioned me about my native 
country and the motives that had led me to Rome. 
I related to him my adventure of the morning. Drop- 
ping at once all his poetical flights, he entered with 
warmth into my situation. Ah, how truly has the poet 
said that the kindly and gentle virtues ever dwell with 
those who worship the muses ! 

After a little consideration, he expressed his con- 
viction that he could do better for me than Hersilius 
would have done, and his hope that I should escape 
the vengeance of the patrician. He then offered me 
the shelter of his roof for the night, with a simple cor- 
diality that made it impossible to refuse. As we pro- 
ceeded, he said, "You will not object to become a 
gladiator, provided you can do so without becoming a 
slave at the same time?" I replied that I caired not 
how I was employed, and that as a gladiators life 
would probably be a short one it would suit me best. 
"We shall take care not to shorten your days," he 
returned, gaily, and he tried every means to rouse and 
cheer me. 

On the following morning this kind friend, whose 
name was Caius, conducted me to the house of one 
Lucius who kept a kind of private amphitheatre. He 
was a good customer to the shop of my protector, and 
the latter was glad to have an opportunity of showing 
his sense of the favour by bringing him one who pos- 
sessed everything that is prized in the arena, — ^youth, 
beauty, strength. A bargain was soon made; for, 
ignorant of the value of money, I gave my services 
cheaply. In a short time I was perfectly initiated into 
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all the mysteries of the gladiator s art, and, from my 
first successes in my encounters with my companions 
in the school, I was named Victorinus, and my Dacian 
name was heard no more. 

My training being over, I appeared in the arena, and 
was hailed by the loud applause of all who beheld me. 
Although we may despise the vain plaudits of the 
crowd, there is something even in our bodily frame 
that responds to them ynih pleasure. The blood pours 
with torrent force through the veins, bringing new 
strength to the nervous arm, and the pulses beat a 
livelier measure at the " all hail !" of assembled thou- 
sands. Yet, when the excitation of these uncontrol- 
able sympathies passed away, how often did the deepest 
gloom of soul succeed ! Then reflection bitterly told 
the ignoble purpose to which an ambition, generous in 
its origin, had been perverted. 

The amphitheatre of Lucius had become fashionable 
among many of the change-seeking sons of rank and 
fortune, who often entered the arena and sought to rob 
his well-trained hirelings of their honours. These 
were trials less dangerous for them than those of the 
public theatres, death being permitted here only when 
the appetite for amusement, satiated by every variety of 
harmless combat, seemed to require a stimulus. I soon 
became a favourite, and my name was celebrated 
through the city. Many of the proudest nobles has- 
tened, not only to bestow their meed of praise on me, 
but to make me their companion. 

Still, my dearest home was with my kind friend, 
Caius. He, eager to make me enjoy the beauties of 
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his beloved poets and of his own odes, had become my 
preceptor, and to please him I submitted to the labour 
of study, a labour that was amply repaid by the thou- 
sand satisfactions that resulted from it. I could not, 
indeed, learn to esteem my teacher's verses as he would 
have had me, but I could unite with him in his praises 
of the great poets of Rome, and this to the honest Caius 
almost compensated for my saying so little that was 
laudatory of his own poetry. In the volumes of the 
illustrious dead I found friends, whose free and noble 
thoughts resembled those of my first teacher, — of him 
who, by the study of man and nature, had acquired in 
the woods the knowledge of truth and freedom which 
the men of cities learn only in books. 

No sooner was I able to vmte than my heart told 
me how to employ my pen : I wrote to the good soldier, 
Publius. How fortunate was I to meet with such pro- 
tectors as Publius and Caius! Both eminently dis- 
tinguished by a natural kindness of heart, a simple 
honesty of purpose, that neither the artificial life of the 
camp in the one case, nor of the dty in the other, had 
in the least destroyed. Through them I learnt to 
esteem the individual man, whether Dacian or Roman ; 
my barbarian prejudices began to wear away, and 
almost I forgot to condemn that which is really evil in 
what is called civilised life. My time passed, if not in 
happiness, at least in occupations which made me forget 
the want of happiness. Some years rolled on ; the 
emperor, engaged in war, was seldom seen in Rome; 
I heard much of his victories, of the empress's talents, 
of the education of the two young Csesars, and of the 
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increasing authority of the now praetorian praefect, 
Plautianus. But, just when their return to the capital 
was spoken of, and when I was solicited by all to enrol 
my name among the gladiators of the theatres of Titus 
or Pompey, that I might appear before the imperial 
family, the confinement of the city began to make 
inroads on my health. A slow fever devoured my 
strength; my arm refused the shield, my hand the 
sword, my head bowed under the weight of the helmet. 
My kind friend, Caius, tended me with a care almost 
feminine, and at length provided for me a residence near 
Nuceria, at the foot of the woody Appenines. There 
I beheld once more with joy the face of nature, and 
soon tasted again the cup of health. But not soon, 
not soon, was I able to tear myself from that abode, to 
return to the city. Ah, bright and pleasant is the 
recollection of the scenes of my childhood by the broad 
Danube ; cheering that of the Sarmatian hills, where, 
with my father, I chased the wild deer ; but a thousand 
times more dear to memory is the vale among the 
Italian mountains!* Why, why is it so? — for that 
bright moment of my life teemed with fatal conse- 
quences ! 

In the neighbourhood of Nuceria was situated the 
villa of the veteran general, Clodius Herminius. Con- 
nected by ties of blood to Albinus, the sometime em- 
peror in Britain, he was well aware that security and 
tranquillity could now be found by him only in the 
privacy of a country life, he therefore passed his de- 
clining years in these Umbrian shades. The gardens 
and groves that surrounded his mansion were open to 
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the stranger, and often, sauntering with a book, or 
lying beneath the shade of some spreading tree, I spent 
whole days in their delightftil retreats. Once, op- 
pressed by the noontide heat, I entered a small dilapi- 
dated temple, that seemed to hare been raised in playful 
mockery of the superb edifices in which the deities of 
the Roman world are worshipped. Yet this shrine was 
sacred to a power that rules both gods and men. There, 
were the altars of Eros and Anteros : the golden arrow 
of the former was no longer in his hand, but the latter 
still grasped his leaden dart. I smiled as I looked at 
the twofold likeness of that divinity to whom I had 
never offered vows : a peal of thunder at that moment 
shook the temple. " The omen should be good," said 
I, as I turned to contemplate the cloud-darkened face 
of nature ; " and, lo ! it is so, a lovely wood nymph 
approaches !" In fact, a young girl sought, with hasty 
steps, the shelter of the temple. As she drew near I 
left it, making her a salutation of respect: in the 
sweetest accents she entreated me not to depart. 

^^ Although you dread not the storm as I do, it is as 
perilous for you to be exposed to it as for me : I pray 
you remain," said she. 

Invited thus courteously, I returned. Again the 
thunder peal shook the little building. Sinking on her 
knees, she grasped with a trembling hand the altar of 
Cupid, and, as she leaned her pale cheek against the 
marble, she murmured a prayer to the father of the 
gods. Her timidity, her youth, her innocence, made 
her to me an object of such interest as I had never 
felt before, and far from endeavouring to dispel her 
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fearSy I leaned against a column, gazing on her with 
delight. Yet I had beheld unmoved the fairest dames 
of Rome, — women whose beauty might have been 
deemed superior to hers ; but hers were charms more 
certain to captivate than theirs, — the charms of purity, 
simplicity, and nature. 

When the storm had passed aw^ay, and when the 
music of the falling shower among the thick foliage 
alone was heard, she arose : as her eyes met mine a 
slight flush tinged her cheek, but, smiling, she seated 
herself on the pedestal of a statue, and entered with 
frankness and ease into conversation. " Our Umbrian 
rains are not of long continuance ; this will be but a 
short trial of our patience," she said. 

Some playful remarks which I made on her dread of 
the thunder-bolt led her, with a simple enthusiasm, 
into the mysteries of her religion, in which she soon 
discovered that I was not a believer. She accused me 
of being a Galilean. I professed my utter ignorance of 
the opinions entertained by those whom I had then 
only heard named as the stem fanatics of the East. In 
truth, we meet not the followers of Christ at the volup- 
tuous orgies of the young patrician, they frequent not 
the amphitheatre or the shop of the armourer, and I 
had only associated with such as are to be found in 
these places. Finding that I was not a Galilean, and 
trusting that I was not an atheist, my sweet companion 
tried to win me by making some concessions; she 
therefore candidly o>vned that she offered not her 
prayers and vows to the image before which she knelt 
in the temple, but to the Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
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verse. " The sculptured forms," she added, " which 
represent to my eyes some of his attributes, serve to fix 
my thoughts ; these emblems of his power and good- 
ness are necessary to remind me how much I owe him." 

" But do you not think," I asked, " that the imen- 
lightened, when they kneel before the emblem, forget 
the great Deity ? " 

" It may be so," she replied, " I have, however, heard 
the wise say that the unenlightened could not worship 
the great invisible Deity, — ^his unity, his incorporeal 
essence, his eternal existence, are ideas too sublime, or 
too subtle for their gross apprehensions." 

" I cannot believe," I answered, " that the beneficent 
Creator of man has made truth too sublime, or too 
subtle for his conception." 

"Nay, lead me not into such discussions as my 
brother would have held with me after his return from 
Athens. Believe only this, yours is tHe religion of the 
philosopher, not practicable for the world; we must 
have temples, and images, and sacrifices." 

" Will you not, then, allow me to hope that the time 
is coming, is not far distant, when the pomp and cere- 
mony, the mockery of religious worship in which the 
heart has no share, will be done away with ? " 

" No : I cannot permit such a hope," she replied. 
" You know not how the heart overflows with affection 
and tenderness when we kneel with the crowd in the 
temple, and feel that we sympathise with thousands of 
our fellow-beings." 

Almost at that moment I had said, " I could worship 
any deity with thee ;" but she continued : — 
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To-morrow we celebrate the Vertumnalia, if you 
will not bring an offering to the God who bestows so 
many blessings on us, at least let me see you kiss your 
hand before his altar : and in happy time has this festi- 
val occurred, the god who sways the thoughts of men," 
— she hesitated. 

" May direct mine to some good purpose," said I, 
concluding the sentence. " Alas ! do you not distrust 
even the power of your Proteus to do that ?" 

She smiled and arose, saying, ^' I forget myself; the 
storm has passed away, all is bright again. The gods 
protect you, stranger!" 

Stranger ! how sadly that word fell on my ear ! I 
felt that to her who had uttered it I wished not to be a 
stranger. And now, for the first time, as I wandered 
through the groves, I felt companionless ; no longer 
did the mountains and the woods bring tender and 
soothing recollections, — ^no longer in the silent shades 
did I hear the voices of the long-lost, the dead. 

On my return to Nuceria, I learnt from my host that 
Herminius had a niece, the lady Ceionia Herminia, 
who resided with him. " She is," added my informant, 
^' as good as she is beauti^, and has a heart as noble 
as her birth is illustrious." I doubted not that I had 
discovered my lovely companion during the storm, and 
gave a name to the sweet image that occupied my every 
thought. I was not deceived. Next morning all was 
bustling preparation for a day of religious duty and of 
pleasure. I was roused by the sound of instruments of 
music, and by the voice of the herald, who called on all 
to turn their thoughts solely to the worship of the gods. 
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I remembered the playful invitation I had received to 
join the votaries of the changefiil god, jet willing to 
deceive myself, as I prepared to follow the procession 
to the temple, I said, " I would see how much the 
religion of the rustic differs in its sincerity and enthu- 
siasm from the pompous formality, or sarcastic indif- 
ference, of Roman devotion." 

The noble Herminius mingled with kindness and 
affability among the worshippers at the altar of Ver- 
tumnus. Herminia also was there. When the priest 
cried, "Hence, ye profane !'* I glanced towards her; 
she saw me not, she thought not of me, — ^her dark eyes, 
lighted with fervent and humble piety, were fixed on 
him. He laid his hand upon the altar and began the 
prayers : every eye was cast down, every head bowed ; 
even I listened with a solemn attention to words which 
I had heard often before with indifference. All obla- 
tions having been duly made, and the sacrifice being 
over, the people left the temple to pass the rest of the 
day in mirth and feasting. I joined with some who 
engaged in a boar hunt ; the courteous Herminius was 
of our party, and entered with the vivacity of youth 
into the sports of his plebeian neighbours. 

My spirit awoke within me in all its native strength 
as I poured with the joyous troop of hunters through 
the Umbrian forests. Thus to enjoy again a pleasure 
from which I had been so long debarred, was to drink 
once more of the pure stream that had invigorated my 
boyhood. As I felt the natural and healthy excitation 
of the chase, I despised myself for having been roused 
to any act of daring by the absurd plaudits of the am- 
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phitheatre ; I cursed the outlaw Romulus, who had 
founded the vast prison in which I had been so long 
immured, and almost rowed to seek the Dacian woods 
and become again the despised barbarian. Herminius 
observed the ardour with which I pursued our savage 
foe, and when I was hailed the victor, he congratulated 
me with much warmth. In returning to Nuceria, I 
was at his side ; he conversed with me on many topics, 
asked some questions about the news of the day in 
Rome, and, on parting, invited me with cordial hos- 
pitality to visit him at his villa the following day. 
Something of honest pride swelled my bosom as I lis- 
tened to an invitation which I could not be ignorant I 
should not have received had he known who I was. 
He was too old and too proud to be ambitious of asso- 
ciating with any combatant of the amphitheatre, how- 
ever distinguished. " I am a Dacian and a gladiator," 
I would have said in reply to his courtesy; but the 
remembrance of the gentle Hermonia came between 
me and my candid resolve. " I can to-morrow say all 
that is necessary about myself:" with this flattering 
assurance I silenced the honest impulse, and returned 
to my abode. 

Need I say that the courage to be candid was never 
found ? Day after day I was a welcome guest at the 
table of Herminius; for still the truth was untold. 
Often did I wander with Herminia in the woods, and 
captivated by her beauty, her sweetness, her intelligence, 
I madly gave way to a passion as intense as it was 
hopeless. Sometimes we visited the little ruined temple 
in which we first met, and, — fool that I was ! — I at 
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last saw with a cruel satisfaction her sweet playfulness, 
or her serious enthusiasm disturbed by a painful con- 
sciousness when we seated ourselyes at the feet of the 
infant Deity, the powerful ruler of all hearts. 

The autumn and the winter passed away and the 
spring found me still a dweller in Nuceria, in spite of 
the aflFectionate entreaties of Caius, that I would return 
to Rome and share in the joy and festivity which the 
emperor s triumphs, his immense largesses to the citizens, 
and his present abode among them spread through the 
capital. But the time had arrired when I must shake 
off the enerrating effects of the intoxication of soul in 
which I had so long indulged. My little stock of 
wealth was exhausted ; and never could I permit 
myself to encroach on the gains of the generous Caius. 
At one moment, in despondency, I determined to 
return to Rome without bidding adieu to Herminia, 
without telling her that she had loved a barbarian 
gladiator. Then, then, the conviction that she loved 
me brought no joy to my bosom ! Her graceful form 
rose up before me. Her dark eyes searching my soul 
seemed to ask, " Why hast thou robbed me of happi- 
ness, why art thou not still the stranger, thou, who 
must never be aught to me ?" Yes, gentlest and most 
adored, he who would sacrifice his life for thee must 
plant a dagger in thy heart ! But soon the influence 
of passion returned, and then came presumptuous hope. 
" She loves me, she loves me," I repeated to myself. " Dare 
I not trust that her affection will overcome the preju- 
dices of society ? Yes, we will fly to some distant spot, 
we will seek the Dacian woods and will lead the life 
> D 
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of contentment of my father and mother, asking of 
fate only a happier old age than theirs." Alas ! the 
delicate Herminia, how could she endure the perils 
and the toils which the hunter's or the shepherd's wife 
must share ? Then came another thought, one on 
which I fixed with a hope ardent as the lore that gare 
it birth. " I will now," said I, " make that which I 
hare so long despised the object of all my cares ; I will 
amass a large sum of money, I will then return to her 
again, and will persuade her to accompany me to some 
distant city of the empire. In the shades of Athens, 
or in the soft groves of Antioch we might pass our 
days in happiness, if not in luxury." Enchanted, I 
gaye way to a delicious dream of what the future 
might be, and was only roused from it when a slave 
came to summon me to a social supper at the house of 
Herminius. 

I was surprised when I entered to find so many 
guests assembled; but I soon learnt from the hos- 
pitable host that this little banquet was to be a 
valedictory one, and that therefore he had collected 
around him all his friends. He should set out for 
Rome the next day ; he said he had been summoned 
to make arrangements concerning an estate that had 
lately been left by a distant relation to his nephew, 
Ceionius, the brother of Herminia. This was informa- 
tion that gave me no pleasure ; but I must forget 
myself. I the favourite of the lord of the mansion, am 
called to be arbiter of the feast. I must live for others 
now. The master of the revels must know nor past, 
nor future, — must make both forgotten by all at the 
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festive board. " Be it so ; let the joyous present 
absorb existence ! " I cried, as they placed the garland 
on my head. 

The libation was made, the offering to the Lares 
burnt and the banquet spread. The tale, the jest, the 
laugh went round, then followed the sparkling wine- 
cup lending its aid to our mirth. Health to Her- 
minius, and a thousand good wishes, passed from lip 
to lip ! 

Towards midnight our gaiety was broken in on by a 
trembling slave who announced the near approach of a 
band of robbers, who, under the command of a daring 
leader, called Felix, had long bade defiance to justice. 
" In happy time they come ! " we exclaimed, " we are 
so numerous a body that they will soon be obliged 
to lay down their arms before us ; let weapons be 
brought ! " I sprang from my couch and eagerly 
claimed the right to be commander in this exigence. 
It was for me to arrange the order of our battle, to dis- 
tribute weapons to all, and I was preparing to lead my 
forces out of the apartment, when Herminius, whose 
character was deeply tinged with superstition, arrested 
my steps, and laying his hand on the sacred festive 
board, he called on us in the name of the gods to avoid 
bloodshed. ^' It would be a bad omen for our parting 
feast," he added. Whilst he yet spoke the door of 
the apartment burst open. The dark forms of the 
robbers were seen in the vestibule ; a few rushed in, 
but, alarmed at our numbers and our preparations, 
retreated instantly, all save one who had advanced too 
far ; the rest glad to secure their escape by the sacrifice 
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of one, left him to his fate. He drew his sword and 
confronted us with a daring aspect. I stood directly 
opposed to him. His eye fell on me. I saw recog- 
nition in that eye, while contempt and hatred darkened 
his fierce brow. " It cannot be," he exclaimed. " Yet, 
by the gods, it is \" Ere he could pronounce my name, 
my sword was in his bosom, he feU without a groan at 
my feet, and resigned his life with the same courage he 
would haye displayed in the arena, had the applause 
of thousands rung in his dying ear. He had been a 
gladiator in the employment of Lucius, and knew me, 
alas ! too well. Hh sanguinary and reyengeful dispo- 
sition had not permitted him to acquire that calmness 
which can alone secure success in the amphitheatre; 
defeated by me more than once he had suddenly 
absconded. 

Scarcely a moment elapsed between the robber's 
entrance and his death : all were filled with amazement, 
not unmixed with horror at the fatal blow which I had 
struck. I heard a confused sound of yoices around 
me, and then most of the party hastily left the apart- 
ment anxious to ascertain whether the banditti had 
departed. The revelry, the mirth, the joy of friend- 
ship had been destroyed by the coward who feared to 
hear his name pronounced. I stood motionless by him 
whom I had slain ; my eyes were fixed on the dead 
body, but my mind was rapt in the past. I saw again 
the home of my childhood, our happy hearth stained 
by my impetuous hand. But now, now, what could 
palliate the deed ? There was no beloyed one to save 
from insult. Alas ! there was a beloyed one from 
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whom I would avert shame and sorrow while yet I 
could. I felt a soft arm twined round mine ; Herminia 
had entered unperceived, — urged by anxiety she had 
come in search of her uncle. In a whisper that spoke 
her womanly fear, and her superstitious horror of blood 
shed before the household genii, she asked, ^' Why did 
you kill him ? '' ^' That you might not despise and 
hate me,'* I madly replied. 

^^ This fatal deed has unmanned you, you forget 
yourself Yictorinus," said she, pressing my arm and 
looking with sweet compassion in my face. At this 
moment some of the guests returned and she left my 
side. 

" Had you not been so precipitate," said one, " we 
should have obtained from this fellow information that 
might have enabled us to secure those villains who 
have so long infested the country ; but, no doubt, you 
had some good reason for what you have done." 

" You judge wisely in supposing so," I replied ; 
" but, whether the reason were a good one or not, the 
gods alone shall judge.'' 

" I wish not to pry into any secrets," he answered. 
I was about to make some contemptuous and haughty 
rejoinder, but the entrance of Herminius prevented me. 
He gave orders for the removal of the dead body and 
the purification of the apartment. Unlike his sus- 
picious guest, he attributed what I had done to the 
ardour of youth and to the excitation produced by the 
wine I had drunk. He said all that kindness could 
suggest ; lamented to his fiiends that their mirth had 
been terminated so suddenly ; and, after having bade 
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them a kind farewell led Herminia away. My eyes 
met once more the kind glance of hers ere she departed, 
and heedless of the adieus of the guests, I continued, 
lost in thought, to gaze on the spot where she had 
disappeared from my view until the entrance of the 
servants roused me. 

As I passed through the vestibule my feet struck 
against something ; it was the bloody sword, which the 
slaves who had carried away the body of the robber 
had dropped. I took it up and leflt the house. I 
sought not my dwelling, but wandered through the 
groves that surrounded the villa. Remorse, felt more 
deeply in the gloom of night, so oppressed my soul that 
I had almost turned against my own breast the sword 
which a strange fatality seemed to have put in my hand 
But the spirit of my i&ther seemed for amoment to 
whisper, '^ shall the son of Alaric shrink like a coward 
from those evils which he has brought on his own head 
live to prove thyself worthy to be my son !" Worthy to be 
thy son ! Alas! resolution and courage fled! the counsels 
which I had received in my youth were forgotten. Her- 
minia was ever before me; for her, for her alone, I fived. 

I saw the pale moon rise and set. Saw the stars, 
dimmed by the light of morning, fade away ; and as 
the god of day burst in splendour above the mountains, 
I turned from his brightness to seek the darkest covert 
of the groves. I wandered on till my progress was 
arrested by a little stream : following its course, I 
found myself near the gardens of Herminius, and soon 
I beheld the idol of my soul, radiant as the morning 
and glowing in youth and beauty.' The clear stream 
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told too jsadlj the contrast which I presented: the 
faded hanquet wreath yet on my brow; the bloody 
sword in my hand. 

" Is it then possible, dear friend," exclaimed 
Herminia, ^^ that you have passed the night in these 
woods ? " " It was to be my last night near you : but 
how is it that you are abroad so early ? — see, the dew 
is on your sandals." 

^^ I came to bid farewell to all my favourite haunts ; 
but we shall not be absent long — and, you will be here 
on our return, Victorinus. You do not reply — why 
do you look so sad ? You think too deeply of the 
affair of last night : his life was forfeit to the laws." 

" Nay, speak not of it," interrupted I, " let us 
forget it. You shall not see me sad, if my sadness 
displease you. Yet, Herminia, I have been thinking 
as I beheld my image in these waters, that if among 
your many thousand deities— frown not, I speak it 
not profanely — ^if you would represent human life, it 
should be as I stand now: the stream, the type of 
time; the sword, the discord and afflictions of the 
world ; the withered wreath, its short-lived joys." 

" Oh, too gloomy, too gloomy ! My human life 
shall be crowned with blooming flowers, mixed with 
immortal laurels, which even the thunderbolt spares ; 
he shall have a shield on his strong arm, and his good 
sword shall be sheathed." 

" Yours is a demi-god, the son of wisdom, not of 
poor human nature." 

" You shall not look on life thus darkly : come let 
me cast away those wretched flowers; see how the 
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stream bears them from us ! " she exclaimed, as with 
graceful action she dropped them on the waters. 

" Go thou, also ! ** cried I, flinging away the sword. 

" We will gather fresh flowers," said Herminia, as 
we turned away from the spot : " are they not bright 
in the morning dew ? " 

" But they will wither like those." 

" Then we will throw them away like those and 
seek others," she replied. 

" Now the good gods grant you may be able to do 
so all your life ! 'Twere the only way to be happy ; 
and almost would I hope that you may never press 
your withered flowers to your bosom; never let the 
remembrance of past joy, though it bring sorrow with 
it, be dearer to you than the hope of future." 

Our approaching separation became the subject of 
our conversation, and unconsciously we bent our steps 
to the little ruin where we first met. There, I forgot 
prudence, — ^forgot all but love. I poured out to her the 
fulness of my heart, and heard from her lips, whispers 
dearer than plighted oaths witnessed by Jove. In sofik 
accents she entreated me to make known my name 
and family. " I know," she said, " that many a noble 
house has suffered from the caprice and tyranny of our 
emperors. But why should you have concealments 
with me ? Your bearing and accomplishments speak 
your patrician birth." 

" They speak me false, Herminia." She drew back 
from me. ^' Could you then sacrifice at the shrine 
of pride your own happiness and mine ? " I asked 
caressingly, yet tremblingly. She answered with firm- 
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ness, " The heart of Herminia is no longer at her 
disposal ; but the hand of the daughter of Ceionius 
must not be bestowed on one unworthy of his name." 

" There runs not a drop of Roman blood in my 
veins, yet they boast a stream pure as your own. I 
am a Dacian." 

" Ah, Victorinus ! I have heard that many of our 
legions are commanded now by your brave country- 
men. Yes, all may be well; confide in my uncle; 
he loves you ; he is generous ; he is liberal." Confide 
in Herminius ! Alas ! she knew not all. I dared not 
tell the truth. " Why does your brow darken ?" she 
asked with tenderness. " Believe me, I have heard 
my uncle speak highly of your nation." At this 
moment the voice of her nurse was heard. " I must 
leave you,'* she said. 

" Herminia,'* I exclaimed, passionately grasping 
her hand, '^ I conjure you in the name of every god 
you honour, by all your hopes of happiness, not to 
visit the amphitheatres while you are in Rome ! " 

^^ Nay, think not I shall ever do so. I have always 
regarded our gladiatorial games as a disgrace to the 
Roman name." * 

'^ But you know not how the Roman dames can 
palliate the horrors of the arena — you may be per- 
suaded." The voice of her nurse was heard yet 
nearer. " Promise me, promise me, Herminia ! " 

* Id the early ages of Rome no females except the vestal 
Tirgins were permitted to be present at the gladiatorial com- 
bats i for them^ seats were reserved ; it was in the degraded 
times of the empire that the wives of the patricians began to 
frequent the amphitheatres. 

D 3 
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" Fie, what distrust ! " said she, playfully. " I shall 
see you again, meanwhile the gods protect you," and 
disengaging herself from me she sprang away. 

She was deceived — I did not see her again : I hade 
a hurried adieu to Herminius, and dared not trust 
myself again in her presence. I remained a few days 
in Nuceria after their departure. I wished, if possihle, 
to recover some tranquillity of mind ere I encountered 
the turmoil of the city. 

Great was the joy of the kind-hearted Caius on my 
return to him. " My dear hoy," said he, " I was 
heginning to think you had run away from me, never 
to return: hut I know how it was — old hahits, old 
prepossessions: yes, yes, I can sympathise with you. 
The groves and the streams : — ah, I would that the 
gods had cast my lot amidst the trees and rushes, in- 
stead of these cursed swords and lances ! Well ! we must 
learn to look contented, whether we he so or not. All 
is festivity and joy since the emperor's arrival : the 
two CsBsars are running a career of what they call 
pleasnire — ^mad youths ! — ^mad youths, hoth ! But that 
does not concern us. Let us gain what we can hy 
their follies; and, hy the way, Victorinus, I think 
Lucius should give you a higher salary than he did 
formerly." 

'^ I mean not to engage with him again," I said, 
^' it is my intention to serve only a patrician master." 

" You forget your former ohjection to the puhlic 
games — ^the praetor will not omit the oaths, you will 
he ohliged to :" he made a significant gesture. 
* " Aye, true, I should he ohliged to kill ; but I have 
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OTercome all barbarian scruples, I hare learnt a new 
morality in the country." 

" Pshaw ! but tell me, who is to have your services." 

" That is yet to be determined ; I shall put them 
up for sale, and the highest bidder shall have them." 
I then named a sum so exhorbitantly high that Caius 
looked at me with astonishment. ^' I mean what I 
say," said I, answering his looks. 

^^ And do you not. think that any one who would 
give you so much would be a fool ? " 

'^ Undoubtedly. The certainty of that only makes 
me the more certain of obtaining what I shall ask." 

" You have a high opinion of our Roman nobles ? " 

^' Yes : but what think you, shall I apply to the 
CsBsar Bassianus himself?" 

^' So please you, Bassianus no longer : he has 
found an ancestor since you saw him, for whom he 
has been new named. He is now Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus. By Hercules, I am ashamed that such a 
name should be so prostituted ! Apply to whom you 
list, if you get the money and use it well, I shall 
rejoice ; but, I like not avarice. I am forgetting my 
news, though, Yictorinus. Paulus, the famous secutor 
of Hersilius, has returned from Gaul: it is expected 
that he will bear off every palm." 

" You do not think so, Caius ? " 

'^ No, my dear boy, no ; but I should like to see 
you opposed to one another; you would be a noble 
pair." 

" You may, perhaps, ere long see what you wish," 
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said I, with an ironical expression of countenance, 
which seemed to puzzle him. Strange, indeed, is the 
power of habit ! Caius, who loved me with a father's 
love, was delighted at the idea of beholding me engaged 
in mortal combat with a man celebrated for his skill in 
bestowing death. 

No sooner did I make known that I desired a patri- 
cian master than I had many offers ; and incredible as 
it had seemed to Caius, I obtained the sum I demanded 
for my services. My employer was Chalcidius; an 
intimate companion of the elder Caesar, and sharer in 
too many of his guilty revels. • Had not the indiilgence 
of a blind passion obscured my better judgment, I 
should have scorned to serve among the slaves of one 
so profligate and debased. But I had swerved from 
the truth, to myself I had become a coward, and I felt 
not, as I ought to have done, that there was contami- 
nation in the society of the unworthy and the vile. 

I now saw but little of Caius, for I had of neces- 
sity become a dweller in the magnificent abode of 
Chalcidius. On the day succeeding that of my 
engagement with him he led me to the palaestra. Soon 
after our entrance the younger Caesar, Geta, appeared : 
he was leaning on the arm of the patrician Claudius 
Hersilius, and was followed by the celebrated gladiator 
Paulus. My eyes rested not on the despicable noble, to 
whom the years that had passed since I encountered 
him in his own mansion had brought neither manliness 
nor dignity ; they fixed in earnest admiration on the 
fair-haired Graul, on Paulus. Although he had long 
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been the hero of the annals of the arena, he seemed to 
have scarcely attained mj years. The frankness which 
his open brow betokened and which invited to fami- 
liarity, was tempered by a calmness and dignity that 
at once repelled insolence— even the man who called 
him slave regarded him with respect. "Whilst I 
amused myself by contrasting his noble beauty with 
the mean physiognomy of many of the patrician 
Romans around him, — his easy and manly bearing 
-—with their affectation and absurd assumption of 
elegance — ^the elder Caesar was announced. Marcus 
—but, no longer to degrade a name revered by the 
Romans, I shall adopt that which has since been given 
him, (one better suited to the contempt in which he 
was held) — Caracalla, was followed by a train of dis- 
solute young men, of all ranks. The station and 
character of his companions were alike indifferent to 
him who sought only the gratification of his whims 
and passions. He was about seventeen years of age 
— Geta, a year younger. Yet both, as it were in 
ridicule and scorn of the degenerate race over whom 
their father nded, had worn the manly gown for many 
years. A nearer view of the characters of these young 
men, only made me hesitate whether I should bestow 
the larger measure of contempt on the odious vices of 
Caracalla, or the want of virtue of Geta. The one, 
ever forward to lead in the career of crime ; the other, 
always ready to follow. I beheld now the completion 
of the work of indulgence and flattery of which I had 
seen the commencement at Nicomedia. 

When the brothers beheld one another, hatred 
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darkened their youthful brows. Two parties were 
immediately formed : here it was apparent there could 
be no neutrality ; and I, as the follower of Chalcidius, 
was ranked among the favourers and the favoured of 
Caracalla. 

Soon after this, it fell to my lot to exhibit in the 
games. Notwithstanding my contempt for the pabn 
of victory, as aught but the means of obtaining what 
I now desired — wealth ; notwithstanding my pre- 
occupation of heart and soul, I could not tread the vast 
arena of the amphitheatre of Titus with calmness or 
indifference. The immensity of the edifice was alone 
impressive — ^then, the thousands of spectators — ^their 
loud acclamations — ^the pomp, attendant on the en- 
trance of the emperor, the Caasars, and the Prsetorian 
Prsefect, Plautianus — the number of gladiators who 
were paraded round before the combat began, in 
splendid and varied armour — all, was soul-stirriog, 
and the excitation of the moment stilled the voice of 
reason, the whispers of memory, even the hopes of 
love. 

My refusal to take the usual oath, caused only a 
moment's delay ; for when I spoke of the absurdity of 
swearing by gods, in whose existence I did not believe, 
the praetor hurried away, Uking not a discourse which 
might have led to my death as an Atheist, and forcing 
him to be the witness of that, might have deprived him 
of the pleasure he hoped for, in beholding the last 
agonies of some dozen gladiators. Soon I stood in the 
centre of the arena, and silence reigned throughout the 
vast amphitheatre. The loud greetings of the plebeians 
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to their ^rourites among the nobles were ended ; we 
heaxd no more their rude jeers on the appearance of 
Plautianns, who now at the summit of fortune, ruling 
the ruler of the empire, far exceeding him in wealth, 
yet excited the ridicule of the citizens by his pale 
countenance, his meager form and his ungainly air. 
All was attention to the combat, and the stillness was 
only broken occasionally by the voice of some bettor 
on the new secutor's chance of success. My opponent 
was a retiarus of considerable skill, and once I felt that 
the fatal net was above my head : never had any one 
with whom I had fought approached so near to victory 
as this ; an instinctive impulse of indignation roused 
all my energies, and in a few seconds my adversary 
lay prostrate at my feet. Now, as one voice, arose the 
deafening shout of the multitude. My fallen foe, half 
raising himself on one arm, twined the other about my 
knees and looked up with beseeching eyes. I turned 
to demand the pleasure of the worthy citizens. Every 
hand was raised, all said death to the coward, and 
expressions of contempt passed from lip to lip. Again 
there was silence, the silence of eager expectation — ^now, 
they should feast their eyes on the agonies of death ! — 
I stood immoveable; at length the murmurs began 
to arise, which swelled by degrees into clamorous 
demands for the immediate death of the vanquished. 
I remained yet unmoved, and when the uproar was 
at' its height, I calmly sheathed my sword and offered 
my hand to the prostrate gladiator. But my hardi* 
hood in this infraction of the laws of the games would 
have proved fatal to me, had not the voice of Caracalla 
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been raised in my behalf. He took a malicionB delight 
in seeing the citizens set at nought ; and from this 
moment he loaded me with caresses. * 

I soon, however, recovered my favour with the 
public, and henceforward they no more required me 
to become a cold-blooded executioner. Paulus and 
Yictorinus, the two unwinking champions of the arena, 
were now the alternate subjects of the admiration of 
Rome, and each was the favourite of one of the Csesars. 
Yet we saw little of one another, and were never 
permitted to try our skill together; for each of the 
imperial brothers was equally afraid of risking the 
reputation of him whom he had chosen, and of giving 
the other a cause for exultation. The patricians Ghal- 
cidius and Hersilius shewed that a spark of Roman 
haughtiness lived in the breasts which Roman virtue 
had deserted, and both refused with a pride that might 
have been noble in a better cause, to resign their re- 
nowned gladiators. Thus Caracalla and Geta were forced 
to lavish their praises and caresses on the slaves of others. 
I was often dragged into a participation in the coarse 
and noisy festivities of the former. How my soul loathed 
his banquets, spread for a motley crew of nobles and 
chariot-drivers of the circus, soldiers and gladiators. 
Amidst the uproar of revelry, the fumes of wine, and 

* The gladiators were sworn to fight to the death, but the 
conqueror was not at the first institution of the games required 
to give the finishing blow to the Tanquished : an executioner 
was retained in the amphitheatres for that purpose ; by degrees, 
however, the lust of blood of the more sanguinary emperors 
made them relish the death dealt by the hand of the victor, as 
more striking and effective. 
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the oppressiye breath of perfumes, my soul sighed for 
Henninia, and the coolness and balminess of the 
woods of Umbria; and often did I escape from the 
feast to wander round her abode. I had discovered 
it soon afler my return to Rome; and the dearest 
happiness that remained to me was, in the silence of 
night to steal to her door, to feel that I was near her, 
that I watched oyer her, although she knew it not. 
Sometimes I sought the kind Caius, the keeper of my 
gains, and in spite of his openly-expressed contempt 
for aYarice, again and again I counted my treasure. 
Still, my sum, though more than sufficient to satisfy 
my humble wishes for myself, did not yet content me 
for Herminia ; and again, and yet again I sought the 
amphitheatre and mingled with the brutal and debased. 
At this period games and festiyities in honour of the 
marriage of Caracalla with Plautilla were of daily 
succession. It is certain that an ambition entirely 
selfish is at last fatal to itself. Plautianus in accom- 
plishing his highest wishes, by the union of his 
daughter with the heir to the imperial throne, had 
dared one step too far. Caracalla submitted to a 
father whom he yet feared to disobey ; but yainly did 
Seyerus hope to subdue his hatred of the praetorian prse- 
fect ; the awkward attempt of the latter also to flatter 
the youth, whom he had before treated with severity 
or contempt, could not deceive ; and the prince now 
despised the man whom he had dreaded. The empress 
Julia, for the gratification of her own resentment, 
fanned into a fiercer flame the indomitable spirit of her 
son. She reaped .bitter firuit from this selfish indulg- 
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ence of ber passions, no less than Plautianns from 
the sacrifice of his youthful daughter, at the shrine of 
ambition. 

I was compelled by Caracalla to be his companion 
one evening at a theatrical entertainment in the 
apartments of the empress. The whole court was 
present ; but he remained aloof from the imperial 
family and their patrician attendants. Now, lost in 
gloomy thoughts, he was silent, untwisting, as it were 
unconsciously, the fringe that bordered the sleeye of his 
tunic ; now, leaning on my shoulder, he poured forth 
a torrent of inyectire against the noble and brilliant 
assembly. From the play, which was the production 
of some favoured poet of the empress, to the empress 
herself, all was a subject of ridicule. Even the sacred 
character of father did not protect Severus; yet, strange 
to say, on this evening, Plautianus escaped his satire. 

" How is this, Caesar," said I, " while the arrows 
of your wit are shot so keenly at all others, the illus- 
trious praefect has not received one wound? See, 
with what a grace he has girt on his praetorian sword!" 

" I have already exhausted my quiver against him ; 
I mean to try other weapons," he replied, looking in 
my face with a peculiar expression of countenance. 

" I understand you not." 

" Nay, there, look at the buskined fellow who 
bellows so valiantly through his mask. Another 
blow, brave Greek ! You see, my Victorinus, with 
what weapon he attacks the man whom he hates." 

" The piece represents him as having been deeply 
wronged, as having just cause to hate." He inter- 
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rupted me passionately, ^' Who has more just cause 
to hate than I ? Who has been more deeply wronged ? 
Scorned — insulted— forced to espouse a woman whom 
I detest. By the gods he is going ! " — He broke ofT, 
half starting from his seat in angry surprise. And, 
indeed before the termination of the spectacle Plau- 
tianus departed, attended by a splendid train of noble 
parasites. Caracalla sat during the rest of the scene in 
sombre silence ; when it was finished he put his arm 
within mine and led me away with him. 

We passed through many magnificent apartments. 
Here was assembled all that art had inyented for the 
gratification of luxury ; yet, the possessors of all this, 
placed above the wants of the vulgar, were not secured 
from their evil passions. The basest desires and the 
meanest contentions, made slaves of the masters of the 
world. As we trod these rooms, a Caligula, a Nero, a 
Domitian, a Oommodus, rose before me. My com- 
panion pressed my arm ; I looked on his disturbed 
countenance. *^ The spirit of those youthful tyrants 
yet lives," I said within myself; " the evil system that 
called it into existence still works, producing the same 
effects." 

*^ You wear a dagger ? " said Caracalla. 

« No." 

" What ! my praetorian praefect of the arena, no 

arms ! " 

" They are only necessary in the arena." 

" You are wrong : you might have aided me," he 

said, musingly ; '^ but it matters no^it matters not." 
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At this moment the emperor entered the apartment — 
the youth made a salutation of respect. 

Do you not sup with the empress? " asked Severus. 

No, my lord ; something of deep moment occupies 






me. 



" Aye, indeed ! Who is your companion ? " 

" Victorinus, the gladiator." 

^' A nohle associate, Csesar ! " 

'^ Noble ! By the gods, I know not him among the 
conscript fathers who has a son more noble, or more 
worthy than Victorinus ! Where shall I seek asso- 
ciates ? Among a crowd of sycophants whom I 
despise ? He has neyer flattered me." 

" Would, young man," said Seyerus, with earnest- 
ness, '^ that you could use your iofluence to some good 
purpose ! " 

'' Alas ! the gladiator is liked : but Yictoriniifl has 
no influence," I replied. 

The emperor was about to pass on, but Caracalla 
detained him, and, drawing a paper from his bosom 
he put it into his father s hand, saying, ^^ Read this, 
my lord, and judge whether the matter be not indeed 
of the deepest importance." 

Seyerus took the paper : as his eye glanced oyer it 
his coimtenance changed for an instant, — but, assum- 
ing an appearance of indifference, he said, ^^ Plautianus 
will, I trust, be able to disproye these assertions." 

" It will be difficult to disproye what is attested by 
ten persons," replied Caracalla. 

" And who are those ten ? " 
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^' Centurions of the prsetorian bands. Two of them 
are now in my apartments — ^let them be called." — 
'^ No ; it were an insult to Plautianus to hear them 
while he is ignorant of the accusation against him." 

" Then," exclaimed he, eagerly, " let Plautianus be 
commanded to attend us ; let there be no delay in an 
affair of such importance." Haying once entered on 
the accusation of the prsetorian praafect, he seemed to 
fear to lose a moment in accomplishing his desired 
revenge. He knew the affection of Sererus for his 
minister — ^knew that if he permitted him to waver — 
allowed him time to reflect — ^the favourite might gain 
the ascendant; he therefore ceased not his impor- 
tunities until he had prevailed on his fistther to dispatch 
a messenger for Plautianus. ^' And, let not his 
attendants follow him beyond the court-yard," added 
Caracalla, to the commands of the emperor. Then, 
summoning a slave, he desired that the centurions, 
Satuminus and Oalphumius, should await his orders 
in the outer room. " We know not," said he, as he 
paced the apartment with hasty step, ^' whether his 
sanguinary plot may not be put in execution this very 
night." 

" I do not fear it," said the emperor. 

" I fear for you." Then, feigning to be filled with 
honest passion, he poured forth his indignation against 
the treachery of the praetorian praefect : then, again, 
with cunning reasoning he drew conclusions unfavour- 
able to the loyalty of Plautianus from his splendid 
style of living, his numerous retinue, and the train of 
noble friends whom he had attached to him. Severus 
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only replied by occasional monosyllables — ^his presence 
of mind had forsaken him ; he distrusted the motives 
of his son in this affair. Yet it was evident, as more 
than one closely-observing courtier had suspected, that 
he had begun to waver in his sentiments of esteem for 
the favourite. Had it not been so, he would with his 
usual decision of mind have rejected at once such an 
accusation as the present. During the interval suc- 
ceeding the departure of the messenger, I begged 
permission to retire, but even the emperor desired me 
to remain ; my presence seemed a relief to him under 
the painful and conflicting feelings caused by his son's 
vehemence and his own indecision. 

Soon, the voice of Plautianus was heard — he was 
speaking as he approached the apartment to the slave 
who attended him. *^ No, my good fiiend," said he, 
*^ I am not hurt. Nay, I'll be sworn, thou thinkest 
my mules know more of the future than their master, 
and that their stumbling on their entering the court 
was a bad omen. I have no such thought." 

" By Hercules, I'll prove thy mules wiser than 
thou ! " muttered Caracalla. 

Plautianus entered with a firm step, and drawing 
near the emperor, he enquired with an anxiety which 
betrayed nothing of fear for himself, but which seemed 
rather caused by solicitude for his master, why his 
presence had been required at that hour. He stiU 
wore the dress of ceremony in which I had so lately 
seen him, and as he crossed the apartment his jewelled 
sword, the ensign of his high of&ce, again attracted my 
eye. But, I felt no longer inclined to ridicule the 
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ungallant fashion in which he carried the badge of a 
soldier : he had not now his troop of friends round 
him. Friends ! Alas ! had thej known the cause of 
his summons here, would one have followed him ? 

The emperor had thrown himself on a seat ; his 
form was partly in the shade, his face was dimly seen. 
Caracalla stood near him, but more forward, the light 
of a lamp depending from the ceiling fell directly on 
his head, eyery Uneament of his youthful yet strongly 
marked countenance was distinctly yisible. Never 
had it been necessary for him to court the favour of 
others, to make himself acceptable to them by the 
sacrifice, or the concealment of a thought or a feeling ; 
the unrepressed workings of the passions had, therefore, 
written man, on the brow of the boy. I was at a little 
distance from the father and son. Leaning against a 
brazen tripod, I contemplated with a curious eye the 
scene before me ; my contact with the sacred symbol 
of the Delphic god taught me not the decrees of 
destiny, nor could I read on the moody brow of 
Severus, or in the fierce eye of Caracalla, the fate of 
Plautianus. In reply to his address, the emperor 
made some vague remark on the ingratitude of men ; 
then he hinted at his suspicions of the criminal inten- 
tions of one on whom he had lavished his favours. — 
Caracalla heard with angry impatience the gentle 
exordium of his father ; his hatred and his wrath broke 
through all restraint ; he interrupted Severus, and in 
a vehement and incoherent manner taxed Plautianus 
with a design to take away the life of the emperor and 
of every member of the imperial family. 
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'^ Was it then, Augustus, to listen to the ravings of 
this boy that I was brought here ?" asked the prasfect. 
— The calmness of his contempt added fuel to the 
kindling passion of Caracalla. 

" He evades the charge ! — ^he dares not deny it ! " 
he exclaimed. 

" My son," said Severus, " we have not yet rightly 
heard the charge, nor have we seen the accusers of 
whom you spoke. " 

" Accusers ! " he repeated, " I, am his accuser ;*' 
and giving way to the at length overflowing measure 
of his hatred, he poured forth all of accusation and 
vituperation that the soul of malice could suggest. — 
Plautianus, forgetting the changed policy which he 
had adopted towards his son-in-law, heard him with an 
unmoved scorn that could not stoop to deprecate his 
wrath, or replied to him by sarcasms the more bitter 
from their truth and the coldness with which they 
were uttered. He pointed out to Severus how much 
more he had to fear from the unbridled passions of a 
youth who had already tasted the charms of sovereign 
power than from the ambition of a man of advanced 
years — a man who had shared his meaner fortunes, 
who had devoted his talents to the elevation of his 
friend to the imperial throne, when those talents 
nught have placed himself on it. The emperor seemed 
moved by the truth of what he said ; but in vain he 
attempted to gain a hearing. Louder and fiercer 
raged the anger of Caracalla ; sterner and more col- 
lected grew Plautianus. At length I saw the youth 
pass his hand rapidly along his girdle, as if it sought a 
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weapon — ^he wore none : then he rushed on the hated 
prsBfect and struck him on the &ce. I sprang forward, 
but ere I could reach him he had snatched from 
Plautianus's side his splendid sword and had wounded 
him. I wrenched it from him, and seized him with a 
firm grasp. Plautianus, meanwhile, folding his robe 
around him, threw a withering look of contempt on 
the emperor and turned to leave the apartment. 

'' What, ho ! Satuminus, Calphumius, despatch 
the traitor ! " shouted the struggling Caracalla. 

The hireling soldiers, brought to the palace to betray 
their commander, ready to obey every imperial man- 
date, appeared. Severus arose ; but ere he could 
pronounce a word, Plautianus had fallen. Overcome 
by fear and horror, the emperor sank on the seat from 
which he had arisen ; and the assassins perceiving that 
the deed which they had committed was not sanctioned 
by him, retired precipitately. With an execration, I 
flung the Csesar from me and hurried to the side of 
the unfortunate praefect. Not forgetful of what pride 
demanded of the Roman, even at the fatal hour which 
levels him with the barbarian, he had covered his face 
with his robe. I stooped to discover whether he yet 
breathed : the lamp burned dimly; but at that moment 
a stream of light fell through the open door of the 
apartment. I heard the soft voice of woman, and the 
light-hearted laugh of youth : a glance into the ante- 
chamber shewed me PlautiUa, attended by a train of 
ladies. I turned to Caracalla. Just God ! his face was 
dressed in smiles, and with his hand he beckoned his 
youthfril wife to approach. She hesitated a moment ; 
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then, laughingly, hent her step towards him. Inspired 
by. I know not what emotion, I rushed forward, and, 
commanding her to pass on, in a voice that drove the 
blood from her cheek, I closed the door with impe- 
tuosity. Caracalla cast a furious look on me; then 
his eye fell on the sword of Plautianus that lay near 
him ; but, recollecting, perhaps, how much more easily 
and satisfactorily he could account to the good citizens 
for the murder of their chief magistrate than for that 
of their chief gladiator, he turned away and traversed 
the room with hasty strides, with gloomy and threaten- 
ing aspect. I perceived that nothing could be done 
for the unhappy prsefect, and expressed the conviction 
to Severus by my looks : he retired in silent dejection. 
I continued, for a few moments, to regard his son 
attentively. In him I saw nothing that betokened the 
revulsion of feeling, the immediate annihilation of 
passion, that succeed an irrevocable deed of vengeance, 
and leave the heart at once an undivided prey to the 
undying child of Nemesis, remorse. His conscience 
might slumber — ^mine did not ! " It well becomes 
thee," said the demon in my soul, " to act the part of 
virtue here!" Stung by remembrance, I flung open 
the door, and would have hurried away ; but two 
persons, eager in question, stood before me. Inscru- 
table justice ! ruler of the world, thy face is veiled by 
the dark clouds of futurity, but thy retributive hands 
ever hold the sword and the balance over the heads of 
men. I beheld, although I knew it not, the avenger 
of Plautianus and the avenger of Caracalla. Macrinus, 
the steward of the former, anxiously demanded his 
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lord : the gay and beautiful Julia Soaemis sought her 
cousin, whom it was said she loved too well, that she 
might amuse him by relating how his wife wept 
for the insult which I had inflicted on her, as she 
supposed, by his order. Unhappy Plautilla! Soon 
she wept in exile her father's death and her own 
degradation. 

On the following day, I accompanied Chalcidius as 
usual to the palsBstra. The news of the death of the 
praetorian preefect had not yet spread through the city. 
As we entered the stripping room, the accustomed 
oath, " By the fortune of Plautianus ! " were the first 
words that greeted my ears. I heard not the assertion 
that this now bootless oath confirmed, but I thought I 
knew the voice that uttered it. 

" An oath inviolate ! " said the noble Hersilius, 
with a sneer. 

" I say," retorted the swearer, " the bet is won, my 
debt is paid ; you were a fool to allow him to escape, 
he has proved himself a noble fellow." 

" Vesuvius may be a very fine mountain, but it has 
lately favoured us with an eruption very far from 
agreeable, and which the burst of passion of your 
noble fellow too nearly resembled." 

" By Minerva, 'tis pity your valour did not keep 
pace with your wit ! The latter is marvellously im- 
proved since I was last in Rome." 

I readily understood that I was the subject of 
dispute between these contending patricians ; and, 
stepping between them, I saluted the stranger : ^^ The 
prize of valour," said I, " is as much the due of the 
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illustrious tribune, Aufidianus, as that of wit is of the 
noble Hersilius." 

" So, sir insolence ! " exclaimed my Nicomedian 
friend, "and what prize shall be yours, think you? Do 
you suppose that I shall tamely resign my right, to 
you, as Hersilius has done ? " This discussion might 
have been prosecuted farther, had not a knight drawn 
away Aufidianus : a whispered conversation ensued. 
I soon perceived, that that which was to be the news 
of the day was rapidly circulating amongst the assem- 
bled nobles and their slaves. Groups, eager to hear 
and to relate were formed: to noisy discourse, and 
vehement attestations of the gods, and the unmean- 
ing oaths of the arena, succeeded the hum of many 
whispering voices and half-uttered exclamations of 
astonishment and horror. There were present many 
who had parted yesternight from Plautianus as brother 
parts from brother; yet, no eulogium on his cha- 
racter followed the sad story of his death. He had 
climbed too high. Envy, concealed by the garb of 
adulation, had pursued his steps where fiiendship 
feared to tread. 

The exercises of the day had nearly terminated, 
when the Ceesars were announced. The countenance 
of Geta betrayed a malignant joy : he exulted in the 
death of a Mentor whom he hated equally with his 
brother, and he rejoiced in the odium with which he 
hoped the crime of Caracalla would be visited. The 
manner of the latter was only marked by a gaiety a 
little more boisterous than ordinary. Perhaps there 
was not in the assembly a countenance so unmoved as 
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my own, when he entered. I smiled to see the eager 
wannth of his reception by those who wished to hide 
their real sentiments, and the confused consciousness 
of others who had not learned well enough yet to play 
a part. 

On the morrow, there were to be public games : a 
list of the combatants was presented to Caracalla — ^my 
name stood first on it. ^^ Ha ! " said he, returning the 
paper immediately, " Victorinus first : yes, yes — good, 
good." Then his looks wandered round in search of 
me ; when his eye rested on me, its expression would 
have been difficult to interpret — a moment after he 
smiled and turned away. 

The usual absurdities of the amphitheatre, and the 
circus haying been discussed, the imperial brothers 
were about to depart; suddenly, however, the elder 
stopped, and said, '^ You hare heard, no doubt, my 
friends, of the fortunate escape of the emperor ? " 

Some confessed that they had heard an incredible 
tale, others were loud in professing their ignorance; but 
all anxiously entreated that the Caesar would enlighten 
them on a subject dear to every bosom, — ^the welfare 
of the emperor. With what coolness did he relate the 
lying story of the plot formed by Plautianus ! By 
what exaggerated expressions of horror for the crime, 
and of affection for the house of Severus, was he at 
every moment interrupted ! At length he concluded : 
" We owe our safety to the centurions Satuminus and 
Calphumius ; their fidelity and courage are above all 
praise. The traitor, however, before he died, acknow- 
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ledged the justice of his fate." I could haye been 
silent, but Caracalla was determined to ascertain how 
I stood affected towards him : he called on me to 
corroborate his statement, saying that I happened to 
be a witness of the whole affair. I spoke the truth. 
Had my lips breathed forth pestilence, they could not 
have produced a more startling effect. All imme- 
diately shunned me ; all were eager to depart, and 
seemed to fear, in passing, some contamination from 
coming in contact with me. I saw with indifference 
the ill-suppressed exultation of my fellow-gladiators, 
and with contempt the hurried departure of my patri- 
cian Mends. Caracalla gave me a look of vengeance ; 
Geta, one of approbation, and both left the paladstra. 
The newly-arrived tribune, Aufidianus, I observed to 
be first and most ardent in attendance on the former. 

When all were gone, I took my way to the house 
of my fiiend Caius : his favour, I knew, changed not 
with the changing smiles of fortune, or of emperor. 

" Well, my boy," said he, after our first salutations, 
" how sails the goodly vessel, the world, down the 
stream of time ? " 

" Why, truly, the vessel does her part gallantly ; 
but the crew — the crew — ^my dear Caius ! " 

" Tut, man ! why you look as cynical as Diogenes 
himself, or as the statue of old Cato the censor, yonder 
in the forum. Come, come ! leave care to the pilot 
and the master of the vessel ; we who are only pas- 
sengers have nought to do with it." 

" You are right, my friend ; and since I have seen 
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jour face, I begin to think there are some honester 
men than myself making the voyage to the unknown 
ocean. But, to leave metaphor, your old trick of 
poesy, have you heard the news ? — ^the death?" 

" Oh, that is some hours old ! " he interrupted. 
" Have you heard the news ? Have you heard that 
the emperor has made a speech in the senate to-day, 
in which he has shewn himself deeply philosophical ? 
he has dilated much on ingratitude— of that, he can 
speak practically : on the perilous temptations of pros- 
perity : but the end of all is, the senate have decreed 
rewards to Satuminus and Oalphumius ; and, the 
emperor has determined to make two of the praetorian 
sword : in other words, we are to have in future two 
praefects ; because our sovereign lord and master wisely 
concluded, that the temptations of prosperity being 
divided will be weakened." 

" You must have a fiiend among the senators, who 
tells you all this news," said I. 

" Yes ; and now I must tell you the news of the 
citizens. The statues of Plautianus are ahready pulled 
down : 'tis said the image of a certain Victorinus 
is to grace the vacant pedestals ; for many report 
that he, as well as Satuminus and Oalphumius, did 
good service to the imperial family last night." 

" You could not suppose," I exclaimed, " that " — 

" No," interrupted he, " that thunder -cloud on 
your brow need not burst over my head. I did not 
suppose, my dear boy, that there was truth in the 
report. You have refused to take away the life of 
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your fellow-man, when you might hare done so with 
honour to yourself. No; I said, that a CaBsar, an 
emperor, or a god could not make you a base assassin." 

O, Heaven ! could all the obloquy, the execration 
of mankind hare wrung my heart like this praise ? 
My so\il was at once unreiled to myself in all its 
deformity : no dishonest sophistry of passion perverted 
the truth. Often had I dipped my hands in blood; 
yet I had won the applauses of humanity and virtue. 
I had lied tacitly, had woven the snares of falsehood 
around a pure and happy being, yet to-day I had 
stood up the champion of truth. Alas, for human 
nature ! How great are the inconsistencies of that 
reason of which we boast ? 

Caius read the disturbance of my soul on my brow, 
and attributing it to a cause very different from the 
real one he said, " My dear Victorinus, let not this 
idle rumour grieve you ; those who know you cannot 
believe it, and for those who know you not, of what 
value is their opinion ? *' 

I answered him as I best could; and afterwards, 
at his request, related to him the circumstances 
attending Plautianus's death, and the subsequent 
events of the morning. I had scarcely concluded, 
when he said, ^' You must instantly leave Rome; 
the delay of one night may be fatal to you : already 
you are watched. Have you not observed those ill- 
looking dogs of lictors who have passed and repassed 
so often ? The good gods grant, my dear Victorinus, 
that you may escape the peril with which the Csesar's 
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vengeance tlireatens you ! But, by Hercules, these 
rascals are coming in ! If you can depart without 
exciting suspicion, I entreat you to do so whilst I hold 
them in talk : go to the house of " — He was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a lictor, who without any 
preamble declared that he was sent by the prsBtor of 
the city to arrest me, at the suit of the tribune, 
Aufidianus, who claimed me as his slave, and that 
I must immediately follow him to prison. 

" To prison ? " repeated Caius ; " not so, not so : 
you surely know Victorinus too well not to be aware 
that he has many noble fiiends who would gladly 
become sureties for his appearance before the tribunal 
of the praetor, whenever he shall please to hear the 
cause between him and Aufidianus ? " 

The lictor shook his head. ^' He has not one noble 
friend who would be a surety for him." 

'^ He is right. Yet, no ! " I cried, and grasped the 
hand of Caius. " I have one truly noble friend who 
would peril his life for me. But, dear Caius, sub- 
mission is as often the duty of the courageous as 
it is the choice of the weak : 'twere vain to raise 
my hand against the coming storm, — as vain to oppose 
Aufidianus — aided as he is by the power of the Csesar 
and the authority of the laws. And yet" I con- 
tinued, turning to the lictor, '^ I would that you had 
deferred your office until to-morrow. I have, indeed 
another friend whom I desire to see. Could it be ? " 

The lictor interrupted me to read aloud his instruc- 
tions, which imposed on him a heavy penalty if he 
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did not convey me to prison before sunset. Rapidly 
I glanced over in my mind the possibility of sending 
a letter to Herminia by the hand of Caius; but I 
dreaded his careless loquacity, and abandoning the 
idea, I submitted to the orders of the denizens of 
authority. 

" Well, my dear Caius," said I, " we must part." 

" Alas ! alas ! " sobbed he, " do I, then, behold 
thee for the last time, my Victorinus, my son ? *' 

'^ Tush ! man ; you do not distrust the justice of 
your prsDtor ? Come, come ! pray the gods to send 
an auspicious day for me speedily, and all may yet 
be well." 

" Well ? alas ! Why did you ofPend the Caesar ? 
Shall I then never again see you bear away the palm 
in the arena ? How often, when I could not witness 
your triumphs, has the long -continued shout that 
hailed you victor, echoing beyond the walls of the 
amphitheatre, made my heart rejoice ! Shall I never 
again hear those gladdening echoes ? Shall we never 
again read together the pages of the muse ? " 

" I beseech you, my friend," said I, " let us part 
like men. I do hope that we shall meet again ; but 
should it be otherwise" — Caius wrung my hand. 
" My dear, dear Victorinus ! '* Then, after a pause, 
" What shall I give thee, to solace thy imprisonment?" 

" Only this,'' I replied, taking down a sword, " a 
good blade like this, or the shears of Atropos shall end 
our friendship, Caius." Thus saying, I embraced him 
and hurried away, leaving him lost in grief. 
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The lictors were surprised to find that the dreaded 
Victorinus shewed not only reason hut gentleness, 
and marshalled me to my new ahode with compas- 
sionate looks, and with something of deference in 
their manner towards me. I question whether the 
proudest nohle in Rome would have ohtained from 
them the pity and respect shewn to the gladiator. 
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-Videbat 



Egregium form^ juvenem et fulgentibus annis, 
Sed frons laeta parum et dejecto lumina vultu 

Quantum instar in ipso est ! 

Sed nox atra caput tristi circumvolat umbr^. 

Virgil. 
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PART III. 



When the iron doors of my prison were closed on 
me, I threw myself on my wretched couch, and 
gave way for a moment to the weak repining of the 
dweller in cities, who feels that he has lost all when 
he has lost the society of his fellow-men. And yet, I 
asked myself, do I suffer unjustly ? Unjustly ? I 
repeated, in bitter self-contempt. No : by the soul 
of my father, I have sought this degradation as if it 
had been the aim and purpose of existence ! I have 
stooped to eyents and circumstances, to the vile usages 
of Roman life as if will and choice had been no longer 
mine. How have I played false to the Great Giver of 
Life, — false to my father's spirit, — false to myself ! 
Freedom was mine : the mountains, the forests, and 
the streams were my birth-right ; and these I left at 
the command of one whom I despised. Why did I 
not rather perish at Nicomedia, in an attempt to 
escape to my native Dacia, or to the wild Sarmatia, 
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rather than liye to endure this thraldom, worse than 
death? How was I traitor to myself, when I bowed to 
the authority of Aufidianus ! One submissire step under 
oppression, and we are far on the path of slavery. 
But soon these thoughts passed away, — ^a dearer subject 
occupied my mind. I forgot the humiliation of soul 
— the first bitter feeling that imprisonment brings — 
I remembered only Herminia, whom I believed I 
should never see again. This very day I had deter- 
mined never more to visit the amphitheatre: — to- 
morrow, I should have unfolded to her my hopes, 
my plans ; — to-morrow, I might have heard the 
music of that voice, dearer to my ear than the winds 
of heaven amongst the forest boughs ; — ^I might have 
beheld those eyes, stars of my hope in danger and in 
conflict ; — ^but now, but now, hope must be mine no 
more ! Alas ! what were humiliation and degradation 
to the despair attending that thought ! And when 
darkness fell thickly over the narrow window of my 
cell, — ^when sleep closed my eyes for some moments, 
— ^fancy brought before me a thousand distorted and 
motley visions. The pomp of the amphitheatre, the 
splendour of the court, and the mimic scene of passion 
and death, were strongly mixed with the too real 
tragedy which I had witnessed ; and still amidst the 
fantastic confusion, I saw the gentle Herminia, but 
strove in vain to reach her. A narrow stream of 
golden sunlight falling on my eyelids, through the 
bars of my prison woke me from this unrefreshing 
slumber. Alas ! to what purpose ? To wear out a 
day in pining thought. How erred the Athenian 
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law-giver, who said that he had no severer punish- 
ment than death ! 

Day after day passed on in sad monotony. My 
gaoler was not unkind — I suspected no treachery, 
and, as he was a Roman, wondered not that he 
turned his key on a gladiator with more compas- 
sionate feelings than he would have done on an 
imprisoned senator. He shewed his desire to relieve 
the tediousness of time hy hringing me the news of 
the arena ; news, which he supposed must he deeply 
interesting to me. Paulus, the champion of Geta, 
now bore ofF every palm — ^nor had any gladiator, 
patronised by Caracalla, been victorious since I had 
been taken from the amphitheatre : this was the sum 
of his details. In this, however, I saw for a moment, 
a distant gleam of hope, — ^the hatred of the brothers 
might work my release : for I could not suppose that 
the elder would permit the younger to remain lord of 
the arena. My gaoler, however, did not encourage 
me to hope ; and in vain did I endeavour to draw 
from him some information respecting the intentions 
of Aufidianus, and the threatened vengeance of the 
Csesar. At length, I prevailed on him to convey for 
me a letter to Caius, to whom I entrusted one for 
Herminia, with many injunctions to him to be discreet 
and silent. 

Not long after this, as I leaned one night against 
my window gazing on the few stars its narrow scope 
permitted me to see, " Victorinus ! " was muttered in 
my ear : I turned, Caracalla stood beside me. 

" Victorinus," he said, " I come to bring you 
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liberty." " You speak truly, Caesar," I replied ; 
" there is no praetor in Rome can confer freedom so 
surely as the public executioner, and your best yindicta 
is the axe. I pointed, as I spoke, to a lictor who stood 
in the passage. Caracalla smiled, and called on the 
man to enter; after having desired him to place a 
lamp on my table, he commanded him to withdraw. 
— He looked at me for a moment with a mock 
expression of seriousness in his countenance ; then, 
laughingly, threw himself on my couch, and leaning on 
his elbow, fixed his eyes on my face. " Sit, I beseech 
you, Victorinus," said he, " I have much to say to 
you. You know not how well I love you." 

" Your visit to-night, Caesar, will teach me." 

" I come to bring you freedom, — ^but on certain 
conditions." 

^' To make conditions, on restoring that of which 
you had no right to deprive me, is hardly justice." 

" Let not your quick wit outrun your discretion," 
he replied. " Listen to me. The period for which 
you bound yourself to Chalcidius is now past ; Aufi- 
dianus claims you : but, on my payment of a debt of 
his to Hersilius, he transfers you to me." Once more 
this Aufidianus would make me a thing of sale and 
barter ! — ^my blood boiled, but I was silent. He con- 
tinued. " Win for me a victory or two in the arena, 
and you are my freedman — ^my friend, for life." 

Could this be possible ? Had the Caesar forgotten 
that I had almost given him the lie before half the 
nobles of Rome ? And, were he base enough to forget 
it thus, could I trust the promises of one so vile? 
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These were the thoughts to which in part I gave 
utterance. 

" Believe me, when you braved me, I loved you," 
he replied. " Gods ! how I hate the sycophants who 
lick the dust before me, while in their secret souls J 
know they hate me ! " 

It was indeed, too true, that the degenerate Romans 
had ahready taught this youth the first great lesson of 
tyranny, — to despise his fellow-beings ; and, if after- 
wards he held their lives as nought, the fault was 
theirs who shewed him in his boyhood, not the 
dignity and nobleness of man, but his worthlessness 
and meanness. 

There was a pause : at length he asked, " Do you 
accept my conditions ? ** 

" No : I will not, for a moment, grant that Aufi- 
dianus possesses the right to dispose of me to you, or 
to any other. I will not be your freedman, for I will 
never be your slave. But my spirit, weary of cities, 
sighs for the Sarmatian hills; and, although solitude 
and reflection have taught me all the enormity of your 
Roman games, — although I have sworn in my soid 
never again to tread the arena, — yet, for liberty, 
I would do much. Three times, Caesar, shall the 
amphitheatre hail me victor for you ; but, after that, 
Rome sees me no more." 

" O, my good Victorinus ! " he said, sneeringly, 
" we know you do not always bring your vows to 
the goddess Feronia, fair Venus sometimes claims 
your worship ;" and he drew firom his bosom a paper 
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— ^it was my letter to Herminia. Now was the secret 
which I had held so sacred, known to this youthful 
scoffer at the hest feelings of the heart! And the 
loved name, which I thought only the nohle and the 
good should pronounce, was uttered hy him in rude 
mockery ! I started up, and paced the narrow apart- 
ment with hurried steps; I was determined to stifle 
the rising passion in my bosom. ^^ He trusts me : he 
comes alone and unarmed to my prison, he is only 
a boy," I said to myself. " Yet, O God ! how the 
meanest reptile can wound!" 

After some minutes, he spoke again. ^' I am not 
to be duped by high sounding words about freedom : 
this fair girl occupies more of your thoughts than the 
forests of Sarmatia do. Can I not win you to be my 
friend, my guardian ? I want courage and truth near 
me, for, by Hercules ! they are scarce commodities in 
Rome. Now must I bribe you. As tribune in the 
praetorian guards you may obtain Herminia; as Yic- 
torinus the gladiator, you never will. Promise only 
fidelity to me, and the happiness you desire is your 
own." 

Herminia, Herminia, mine ! — I, tribune in the 
Roman army ! — ^But, my Dacian home rose before me. 
I saw our burning cottage, surrounded by Roman 
soldiers. I heard, in imagination, the last shriek 
of my gentle brother, our beloved Varadoc, as he 
perished in the flames: I saw my mother, pining 
under the weight of grief ; my fiither, expiring by the 
hand of a Roman assassin ; and I exclaimed aloud. 
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'^ Oh, that I could tear the lore of this Roman girl 
from m J bosom ! — in this, in this, alone, am I yet 
traitor to myself!'* 

Caracalla, astonished that I did not at once accept 
his proposal, said, " If lore does not win you to my 
wish, perhaps ambition may. From tribune to prsB- 
feet there is but a step. Do you not see yourself in 
the dim future in Plautianus's place ? Aye, or it may 
be Augustus's ; for, by father Jupiter I swear, Geta 
shall neyer share the throne with me, nor shall he be 
my successor ! " 

Plautianus — Geta — ^the past and the future taught 
me to divine the present ; he wanted not a faithful 
friend, but a courageous accomplice. ^^ Go ! " I said, 
" tempt me no farther ; you cannot win me." 

" Love — ambition — ^avarice, — they say that gold has 
charms for you.'* 

" Gold cannot buy me." 

There was a long silence : at length he arose to 
depart. ^^ Methinks," he said, '^ this imprisonment is 
worse than death to you." 

" It is so." 

" It may do much for me ; you may yet be mine. 
Remember freedom shall be your's if" — 

" If I will become your slave," interrupted I. — 
" What freedom call you that ? — Away — away." 

" Wejl ! the gods teach you wisdom," said he, with 
deriding solemnity, " and fare you well ! " 

The months rolled slowly on : patience and hope 
were dead ; existence was a weariness, and I almost 
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began to think that Caracalla had judged rightly when 
he said imprisonment might yet make me his. Often 
would I have turned the sword Caius had given me 
against my own breast, but that courage forbade. At 
length one evening, when I was stretched in despairing 
listlessness on my couch, the door of my room was 
opened, and my gaoler entered. " You are free," said 
he. I sprang up. " Here is a billet for you." I 
snatched it from him, and read these words, from 
Caracalla : — 

" I accept your conditions, — three well fought 
combats, and you are free to depart for Sarmatia, or 
for Tartarus, if you like the banks of the Acheron as 
well as those of the Tanais." 

I paused for a moment with the scroll in my hand ; 
suspicion darkened my mind — but my prison doors 
were open ! I flung away the paper and rushed out, 
bidding defiance to treachery. 

Soon I was in the arms of Caius, who could not 
contain his joy on beholding me again. 

" Have you not heard, my dear son," said he, 
" how often I visited your prison, and tried to 
obtain by bribes a glimpse of you ? Alas ! your 
gaolor was a hard hearted wretch." 

" He was worse, Caius, — ^he was treacherous ; but 
let us think now only of our happiness." 

" Yes, yes, to-morrow will be a day of triumph for 
you. Yet, perhaps, you owe your liberation to the 
approaching celebration of the secular games, and will 
not be required to appear to-morrow: but we shall 
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know soon, — ^it matters not: let us to-night have a 
joyous supper, and pour rich libations to the gods for 
your freedom." 

I did appear in the arena on the morrow, and the 
day ought to hare been one of joy, — Caius was so 
happy in the presence of his long-lost son, and in com- 
posing an ode for him in his best and most Horatian 
vein ; and in the amphitheatre I was greeted with 
maddening shouts of delight and exultation. But that 
which had once been gratefcd was now oppressive. I 
had drunk so often and so deeply of the public ap- 
plause that the draught had lost its power to quicken 
the pulses of my heart or awaken a feeling of pleasure, 
and I should have received the palm of .victory with 
indifference, had it not been the token of approaching 
freedom from the thraldom of the arena, a release in 
part from my obligation to the CsBsar. But the joy 
which neither the affection of kind-hearted age, nor the 
giddy fondness of the multitude could bring, love 
breathed into my soul, and night looked to my eyes 
more smiling than the radiant noon. 

I had discovered with surprise that Herminius had 
not yet returned to Nuceria, and immediately had 
formed the resolution of seeing Herminia. Soon after 
sunset, therefore, I sought her abode, and desired to be 
conducted to her presence, having a message of im- 
portance to deliver to her alone. With a heart palpi- 
tating between hope and fear I passed through the 
hall regardless of the numerous statues of the Ceionian 
and Herminian names that in the deepening shade of 
evening frowned darkly on me. I was led through an 
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ante-room, a door was opened, a curtain drawn aside, 
and I stood before Herminia, — the slave who attended 
me disappeared, — I flung off my disguise. Ah, god of 
love ! the delight, the transport of that moment ! O, 
quickly-passing felicity! — ^transient gleam amidst the 
storms of fate that darkened around me ! — lightning 
flash, shewing the haven which the tempest had decreed 
should never be attained ! 

A dress richer and more studied than that which she 
wore in the country, a demeanor with more of the 
serious composure of womanhood in it, added to her 
charms, without stealing from her that best and dearest 
one, her graceful simplicity. I found her all that I had 
left her, generous, tender, confiding. She was grieved 
that it was necessary to employ aught of artifice or 
concealment in seeking an interview with her, but her 
pure and candid mind suspected not that anything dis- 
honourable to me caused this necessity. Her days, 
since she had come to Rome, offered but little variety ; 
she had been her uncle's companion, — ^was then his 
nurse. A tedious law-suit and the protracted absence 
of his nephew had depressed his spirits, — ^his health had 
given way. His former friends also, now become the 
courtiers of Severus, showed no longer any affection for 
one bearing the Clodian name. Herminia knew not 
many Roman ladies ; she had only a few times been 
seen at the court of the empress, and was as ignorant 
of the heartless dissipation of the nobility as she had 
been in the country. During our long separation her 
life had been one of duty, sweetened by virtue and 
affection, cheered by youth and hope. 
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And now I felt how idle it would be to press my 
suit as I had proposed ; to entreat her to accompany 
me to Greece or Syria. Would she, so good, so 
tender, leare her uncle, aged and infirm, to the care 
of dependents and slaves ? Oh, no ! Although the 
wealth I had desired for her was obtained, happiness 
must be deferred, — ^it must be the nursling of time 
— ^if, indeed, it ever could be mine. In my secret 
soul I called on hope, but fear answered. I became 
thoughtful and silent, even at Herminia's side. She 
looked with earnest afiection in my face, and said: 
'' Time has played you yery £edse since last we met, 
my Yictorinus; he has traced double the period on 
your brow. Hare you not been with our legions in 
some distant land?" 

*' No, lore, no ! And do you wonder that, absent 
from you, although neither beneath the African sun, 
nor the cold skies of Britain, the days hare passed 
heayily, and tracked their slow footsteps deeply on 
my forehead ? But you would know where I hare 
been, what deeds I hare achieyed?" 

" Oh, yes ! in truth I would." 

'^ To tell how time has passed with me, since last 
we wandered in the Umbrian woods, would poison 
the joy of this dear meeting. Suffice it, that I haye 
toiled and suffered much in heaping up wealth for 
you, Herminia." 

The starting tear, the gentle caress, the whispered 
question, " Could I enjoy the wealth that cost you 
a sigh in its attainment ? " restored joy and peace to 
my mind; and I abandoned myself to the present 

F 
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happiness, in firm reliance on that which love pro- 
mised for the future. 

Quickly the moments flew ; and ere I thought that 
eyen a winter hour had passed, Herminia warned me 
that I must depart, hj drawing aside a curtain and 
pointing to the darkness without. The moon was 
now high in the heavens, hut her pale light was only 
seen at intervals, through some rent in the hlack 
clouds that swept along the sky. The wind in gusts 
died away sighing among the trees of Herminius's 
garden. The aspect of nature was deeply mournful ; 
but our hearts were too warm and too happy to be 
impressed by it. A few minutes more were spent 
in lingering talk, that would hin defer the coming 
farewell. At length, we parted ; but parted with 
bright anticipations. 

Soon afiter this, Caracalla again summoned me to 
the amphitheatre. The games of this day were to 
be the last before the great secular games. When 
the procession of gladiators and their harmless skir- 
mishing, the prelude of more serious combat, had 
terminated, I and my opponent stepped into the centre 
of the arena; but ere the welcoming shouts of the 
citizens could burst forth, a woman's shriek, piercing 
and loud, thrilled through the air. My heart died 
within me at the sound, — ^my weapon dropped from 
my hand. I looked eagerly around the amphitheatre, 
and saw that one of the ladies in attendance on the 
empress was borne out. But now the clamours of 
the multitude arose to the heavens: I took up my 
sword and endeavoured to rally my disturbed spirits. 
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I asked myself why sHould the illness of some foolish 
minion of the court a£Eect me ? And trying to shake 
off the impression which the incident had made on 
my mind, I bent all my attention on the combat. It 
was long and fluctuating : more than once, fortune 
seemed on the point of declaring for my adversary; 
for still, when I should have used my most vigorous 
efforts, the despairing shriek which I had heard, rung 
in fancy through my ears, and unnerved me. At 
length my antagonist, wearied, rather than conquered, 
made the sign of submission ; and we retired amidst 
deafening plaudits. I could not conceal from myself 
that those were in part bestowed on the defeated, for 
having sustained a longer and more equal fight with 
me than had been generally witnessed. There was a 
time when it would have galled me that another 
should share in the applause which followed my 
victory : now, I cared not. 

I returned to the house of Cains, fatigued and 
listless, and threw myself on a couch. In a few 
minutes the old man entered : he also came from the 
amphitheatre. He had seen my combat; and now, 
had not to applaud, but to lament. How many times 
in his warm affection for me, did he devote the Cassar 
to the furies and curse him in the name of every 
infernal deity ! The want of energy and spirit I had 
shewn in the arena, he attributed to loss of health, 
arising from my long imprisonment. Alas ! no : it 
was an undefined presentiment of approaching mis- 
fortune with which my evil genius filled my mind, 
and which was too soon and too cruelly realized. 

F 2 
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Often, often, since that day, have I wished that my 
prison doors had never been unbarred; that I had 
perished in the cell that shut me out ftom liberty, 
it is true, but also, from misery and crime. 

In the evening, wearied even by the kindness of 
Caius, I left him to ramble through the city. I had 
not wandered far, when I met the gladiator, Paulus. 
" Give me joy, fellow-combatant I " cried he, on 
seeing me ; " my next battle achieves my freedom, — 
fulfils all my engagements with Hersilius. Then, for 
the arena of the forests, and battle with our natural 
foes ! — Oh, give me joy, give me joy ! " 

" I do most heartily." 

" Yes," he added, with enthusiasm, " ftreedom shall 
be mine ; for death shall purchase it, if not victory." 

" The gods grant it may be obtained by victory ! " 

" "What, though you should be my opponent ? " he 
asked, laughingly. At this moment, a noble, passing 
on the other side the way, called him, " Farewell," 
he said, " you must answer my question when we 
meet face to face in the arena." He sprang away; 
but when he had reached the end of the street, turned 
and waved his hand to me. How beautiftd and 
animated was his countenance ! Never had I seen 
this man without being strongly attracted towards 
him ; but events had always occurred to prevent otir 
intimacy : and now I could not help asking myself, 
" Why have I so much shunned companionship with 
my fellows of the amphitheatre ? — there may be among 
them many noble and true hearts like that of this 
Paulus. Yet, no : it can scarcely be so. For he, if 
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the &ce speak truth of the soul, possesses virtue and 
dignity, which I have seldom found, eyen among the 
nobles of Rome." 

But soon I passed firom these reflections to that 
which had before occupied mj mind — ^to Herminia. 
And, although I had promised not to make mj visits 
too frequent, a sudden impulse determined me to see 
her that very night. I drew the folds of mj gown 
closer round my head, and took mj way to her abode. 
No sooner were its gates opened than I entered, 
without question, and passed on rapidly to the apart- 
ment in which I had before seen her. With eager, 
joyful haste, — for the thought that I was near her 
dispelled at once the gloom that hung oyer my soul, 
— I unfastened the door, and raised its curtain : 
I saw her, but her face was turned away. Lost in 
thought, she did not perceive my entrance. " Per- 
haps, she thinks of our last meeting," I whispered 
to myself, as I approached her : ^' she will forgive 
me, for having broken my promise." I laid my hand 
gently on her arm : she turned quickly towards me. 
Ah, God ! how changed was the face which I had so 
lately seen radiant with beauty and love ! She shook 
my hand from her arm ; and, rising with haughtiness, 
she said : " Whence comes this intrusion ? I desire 
not the society of a hireling of the amphitheatre.'* 

The avenging thunderbolt had fallen, the hour of 
chastisement for my falsehood and decejption, was 
come ! Yet, when I beheld the stem contempt and 
anger with which Herminia regarded me, I felt for 
a moment as if chastisement was not deserved-— at 
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least, not from her hand; and I cruelly exclaimed: 
" Light-minded as all thy sex, soon weary of a life of 
duty, thou hast sought amusement in those scenes of 
blood which delight the noble dames of Rome ! And 
didst thou find amusement ? No. The shriek I 
heard was not the Toice of Iotc, but of nature pro- 
claiming its instinctive horror of such scenes.'* But 
in a more subdued tone, I added : '^ Herminia, if, 
when we met in Umbria, I possessed aught that made 
me worthy of your esteem, it still is mine. Why, 
then, withdraw that esteem?" 

'^ How well is the sophistry of the schools united 
to the daring of the arena ! " she replied, with calm 
disdain. 

I turned away, and paced the apartment with 
hurried steps. " Pride, Roman pride ! " I said to 
myself. ^' Yet, no : she knew that I was a Dadan, 
and withdrew not her love.'' I stopped before her. 
'' Herminia, I haye shed blood in the arena; but 
never has my sword carried death to any : even, since 
I have known you, since life has indeed been dear to 
me, I have not sought to preserve it, at the expence 
of the life of another. The gods know how much 
the skill which I have shewn in the use of my weapon 
has sprung from my watchful care not to give death, 
and how little from anxiety for self-preservation ! — 
Do not condemn me, then, as a hired murderer." 

^^ If you have been so fortunate, or so dexterous," 
she replied, '' as not to have been a murderer in the 
arena, it is well ; but, what can you offer in ex- 
tenuation of the falsehood and hypocrisy by which 
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jou won a daughter of the house of Ceionius, to 
bestow her affection on a hireling slaye, a public 
prize-fighter ? Away, away ! — Let us meet no more : 
let me forget that I have so degraded mj father's 
name!" She waved her hand in scorn; her proud 
dark eye looked all her patrician .indignation. I 
could not sue to be heard. I also was proud. I 
rushed out of the apartment. In the ante-room I 
paused. ^^ Haye I, then, parted from Herminia for 
ever?" I asked myself: — my heart, despairingly, 
repeated, " for eyer." — I forgot her scorn, — forgot the 
haughty glances of her eyes, — I remembered only 
that those eyes told of grief and weeping. " Yes," 
I said, ^^ I have brought sorrow and shame into her 
innocent heart. Before she knew me, she knew 
nought but happiness. I should have groyeUed at 
her feet, to obtain her pardon." — ^Again, I was at her 
side : but not now did she receive me with scorn and 
anger. She had fallen on her knees beside a couch — 
her face was hid in the cushions ; but I saw that her 
frame was convulsed with emotion. Pride had at 
length given way, — ^love triumphed ; but I joyed not 
in the triumph. Pierced to the heart by her sorrow, 
tears burst from my eyes; those eyes to which they 
had been strangers since the day that consigned my 
father to the tomb. I raised her, I pressed her to 
my bosom : she saw my tears, and forbade not my 
embrace. I drew from her in a few words, broken 
by sobs, the cause of her visit to the amphitheatre. 
" The absolute command of the empress." Why 
such command had been given, she knew not : but 
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I knew. I saw in all this the hand of Caracalla, 
wreaking its threatened vengeance on me. In vain 
had she pleaded her uncle's Olness, her own ahhorrence 
of the comhats of the arena. Jnlia was imperatiye, 
and she feared for Herminius* sake to offend any of 
the imperial house. 

When she ceased speaking, I drew her closer to my 
heart ; I kissed the tears £rom her pale cheek, and 
whispered in her ear all that loye suggested. She 
only replied : — " We must part for ever — duty com- 
mands it." 

^' Duty ! What fatal duty commands the sacrifice 
of our happiness ? Herminia, you yield too much to 
the prejudices of hirth and of society. I have heen 
unfortunate, not guilty. Deprived, hy Roman soldiers, 
of a home and of all who were dear to me ; dragged 
from the forests in which I had lived free and virtuous, 
I was sent to this great city without a friend or guide. 
Careless of the artificial distinctions of honourahle and 
dishonourahle among men, regardless of the real ones 
of just and unjust, I became a gladiator. The arena 
has long been hatefrd to me ; but, that I might obtain 
wealth for you, I have returned to it again and again. 
Now, when that wealth is mine, — ^when we might, far 
from Rome, find peace and happiness, — ^will you cast 
me off for ever? Will you rob me of the love that 
made life dear to me, and fling me back on the world 
more sad and hopeless than when I first stood alone 
amongst the millions of your city ? " Whilst I yet 
spoke, a bust, which was placed in the apartment, fell 
from its pedestal. ^' It is the bust of my father," said 
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Hermiiiia, shrinking from me. Superstition came to 
lend its powerful aid to pride : " I accept the omen," 
said she, rising. " Go, Victorinus, — ^go : but, first, 
promise me that jou will neyer again seek an inter- 
yiew with me." 

" Alas ! cruel : what do you exact ? " 

'' And think you," she asked, '' that I do not suffer 
in exacting it? Ah, yes! ButHerminius — Ceionius, — 
the fading honours of our name, — ^the sinking fortunes 
of our house, — the manes of my father — ^all demand 
the sacrifice of my affection. Swear to me, then ; 
swear to me, that you will leave me for eyer." 

" Though my heart could submit to what you 
require; yet, for your own sake, I cannot do it. — 
Herminius is infirm, — Ceionius far away. You may 
be in peril, — ^you may want a friend near you." 

" Oh ! belieye, belieye, that should Herminia ever 
need the aid of the strong hand and the true heart, 
she herself will seek you ! Give me, then, your 
promise, and leave me. I would regain some com- 
posure before I see my uncle. — This parting over, the 
worst is past." 

" To me, then, you would leave nought to be 
desired but death. Death — ^the calm of the hope- 
less?" Her tears flowed fast, but she was firm in 
her resolve ; and at length, her sighs and prayers, her 
earnest supplications, won from me the promise to 
see her no more. In vain, after this, did she point 
out to me the career of usefulness and honour which 
I might pursue, now that I had wealth : in vain did 
she beg the blessings of the gods on my head. I 
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replied not, — I could not say farewell, — I begged no 
blessing for her. Like one under the influence of a 
perplexing dream, acting without consciousness, I was 
led by her into the ante-room. I felt the pressure of 
her hand, but I returned it not. Again I was alone. 

Not until the gates of Herminius's mansion were 
closed on me for ever, was I roused from my stupor. 
Accusing Herminia, then, of cruelty, myself of folly 
in my submission to her will, I rushed madly along 
the street, as if I could hare fled from the despair 
that had taken hold upon my heart. I was near the 
'moimt Janicularius, I ascended it : the towered and 
pinnacled city, touched by the soft light of the moon, 
lay in all its vastness at my feet. Midnight had 
come, but silence attended not. In the distant 
streets, long lines of torches shewed the slow proces- 
sions to the temples, to perform the necessary acts 
of devotion preparatory to the secular games. 

Now was heard the voice of the herald, warning 
the profane from the mystic rites of pale Hecate and 
the destinies ; — now, the lowing of the victims, driven 
to the shrines of the inexorable goddesses ; — ^now, the 
soimd of instruments of music ; and anon, the chant- 
ing of hymns. Here were sights and sounds to soothe 
and charm. Last night, they might have awakened 
admiration and delight. I might then have forgotten 
the servile and corrupt life to which man is doomed 
in that city, whose very extent, when thus beheld at 
one view, can inspire sublime emotions. I might 
have forgotten the falseness and hollowness of those 
noisy and pompous religious ceremonies which please 
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the unreflecting Roman. But now, when these sights 
and sounds turned me for a moment from my own 
bitter feelings, it was but to pour on them the fulness 
of contempt and hatred. " Well," I exclaimed, " O, 
Rome ! dost thou call thy sons to sacrifice to the fates; 
thou, who hast been a destiny and a woe to a thousand 
nations ; thou, who, relentless as the dread Parcse, hast 
pursued thy stem course, trampling on nature and 
justice ! " 

But to the first violence of passionate feeling suc- 
ceeded a dull calmness. Day af^er day, I heard with 
indifference the summons to all men to come to witness 
solemnities which they had never seen, and which they 
should never see again. False — false ! Have not I, 
who then invoked death, as one in peril invokes a 
fnend, Uved to witness again,* if I would, those 
solemnities ? Night after night, I beheld processions, 
sacrifices, and smoking altars. Sometimes I tried to 
giye ear to the explanations or descriptions which 
Gains gave of all this midnight pomp ; for the good 
old man saw with grief the settled gloom of my mind, 
and used his kindest arts to rouse and cheer me.— 
They were vain. 

At length the day arrived on which the august 
festival was to commence. I had given way to the 
iLrgent request of Cains, that I woidd not be the only 
one in Rome who did ]|ot repair to the Campus 



* The last secular games, under the emperor Philip, were 
celebrated fifty years after the former ones, instead of the usual 
period of a century. 
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Maxtius, and was preparing to accompany him, when 
a slaye of Caracalla entered. He announced to me 
the Csesar's desire that I shoidd hold myself in readi- 
ness to exhibit in the nocturnal games which were to 
succeed the religious ceremonies of the day. ^' Be it 
so," I exclaimed ; '' let there be one sacrifice more to 
the destinies: let them take a life which they haye 
doomed to misery. Your Csesar needs not choose 
a valiant adversary to cope with me : the meanest 
gladiator of his troop may to-night purchase cheaply 
the honour of a triumph. Away — and tell your 
noble master, that would he, like the great Nero, or 
the illustrious Commodus, be exhibited in the arena for 
the amusement of the worthy citizens, he may do so 
scathless, and daim for himself the right of im- 
posing on the obedient conscript fathers a thousand 
repetitions of his name, with the addition of conqueror 
of the great Victorinus." 

The slave departed. I turned to Caius; he was 
gazing on me, with a sorrowful countenance. ** My 
dear, dear son," said he, ^^ it grieves me to the soul 
to hear you talk thus sadly and wildly. You, in the 
prime and vigour of manhood, proud, free and fearless; 
you, who might command fortune, honour, fame,— 
you talk of death, as if it were Vie object of your 
desires ! " 

'^ It is, it is, dear friend, believe me. Why shoidd 
I live? Happiness can never be mine. An evil 
genius has pursued me from my childhood, and every 
path in life which I most abhorred I have been 
doomed to tread. Strife and bloodshed were hateful 
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to me : the affection of kindred and friends was the 
joj of mj soul ; freedom amidst the i^ilds of nature, 
my dearest blessing. What then has been my life? 
Eren in early childhood, my hands were dyed in 
blood : before I had reached the years of manhood, 
I was alone in the world, without one to love me, or 
by whom to be loved. I was made a prisoner. I 
submitted to the cruel usages of your ciyilized life ; 
and then I dared again to seek the happiness of the 
affections. But, no more of this. My kind, good, 
Caius, I will be happy this-day with you. I will pass 
it as one who is at night to sup with the gods. To- 
morrow, you must learn to forget the barbarian to 
whom you have been so long a father." 

" It were idle to reason with you in this yein," 
replied he ; " but I pray the gods to giye you better 
thoughts." 

"Aye, Gains, if they can : — but know you not how 
they granted the prayer of the mother who desired 
their best blessing for her sons ? How, then, can I 
hare better thoughts than those of death ? " 

" What, ho ! Caius, Victorinus — to the Campus 
Martius ! " shouted the friends of Caius, as they passed 
his door. " Yes, yes ! " I exclaimed, " to the Campus 
Martius! Look not so sadly, Caius. Let us hasten 
to the sacred rites ; you shall see me the most devout, 
perhaps, the happiest of the throng. Forget, then, 
all that I hare said that has given you pain." 

We mingled with the human tide that poured 
onward to the banks of the Tiber. " If these," 
I asked myself, " the descendants of the Bruti, the 
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Virginii, the Gracchi, can forget their slayery and 
degradation, why should not I mj sel£sh sorrows? 
Away, then, the remembrance of love and grief ! 
I will to-day be a Roman in forgetfulness of all that 
pains the heart : to-night, the slave, expiring before 
the gratified eyes of the multitude, may remember 
that he is a Dacian." 

When we reached the Campus Martins, the gor- 
geous procession of priests, flamens, augurs, and 
aruspices was approaching the sacred inclosure. — 
More than half the nobles of Rome had put on the 
pontifical robe, and all the solemn seeming of religion ; 
but most distinguished amidst the pomp of devotion, 
were Severus, the pontifex maximus, and the Dioscuri 
of the day, Caracalla and Geta. I had not seen 
Rome's great master since the fatal night of Plan- 
tianus's death; and, as I now regarded him, I saw 
the outward symptoms of much change within. — 
Sometimes, his furtive glance around told of sus- 
picion lurking at his heart : sometimes, his rigorous 
regard of the nobles near his person said, I love them 
not ; and again his eye, quickly turned away, betrayed 
his consciousness of how little they loved him. His 
demeanour spoke him the man without a friend; for, 
if his austerity of aspect softened when he looked on 
his sons, it was but for a moment, too soon his heart 
whispered, they, even they, are not my friends. The 
stem seriousness of his countenance returned ; and 
although it impressed with awe patrician and plebeian, 
whom he had taught to fear him, it called up on the 
faces of his children no expression but that of indif- 
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ference or contempt. The tyrant wlio commanded 
trembling nations, was despised by those who alone 
should haye obeyed him. Strange and just award 
of fate ! 

But the solemnities begin : the priest of Jove lays 
his hand on the altar, and the multitude is still. 
There is something aw^ in this silence of millions. 
My mind is filled with deep thoughts : I hear not the 
prayer which is oflFered up for the mighty city, the 
queen of the world, nor the names of gods and god- 
desses repeatedly invoked; my soul is rapt in the 
remembrance of the lessons of immortal truth which 
I had heard from my father's lips. But the courage 
which once came when those lessons were recalled, is 
mine no more — ^loye has subdued me; and far from 
saying to my soul, bear on, I call on Death, — " Giye 
me freedom, if thou canst not bestow happiness, dark 
spirit ! To-night I am thine : and, although, in the 
world of shadows, imworthy to mingle with the souls 
of my Others, at least, my fate may expiate my long 
submission to the thrall of Rome, the enslaver of my 
country." 

When I awake from my meditations, and again fix 
my thoughts on the great scene before me, blood is 
flowing in torrents around the altars of the gods of 
heaven and hell, the Delian twins, and their sad 
mother, Latona, the poppy-crowned Ceres, and the 
dread Parcao. Absurd and impious attempt to 
honour the gods, to whom ye believe ye owe exist- 
ence, by depriving their creatures of it ! Now, see 
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the patrician aruspices mingle in the sacred butchery, 
to declare the divine decrees. AU, all foretel pros- 
perity and happiness : for who would dare to speak 
to an imperial master of adversity or sorrow ? Ill 
auguries have been known no more in Rome, since 
liberty was banished thence. 

At length the pomp of sacred ceremonial is over; 
the Campus Martins is deserted, the vast city is one 
scene of gladness ; the feast is spread, Jore and Pluto 
are forgotten, Yenus and Bacchus are the only deities 
whose names are heard. I, joyous to please Caius, 
pour libations to the son of Semele and invoke the 
laughter-loving goddess. 

Again the scene changes. It is night. On the 
banks of the Tiber three altars smoke, to triple 
Phoebus, Diana, and the Destinies. The quihde- 
cemviri mark the vast circle for the votive games, a 
million torches flame around the new amphitheatre, 
and the multitude are seated in joyful expectation. 
The hymns are sung, the sports commence ; witnessed 
a thousand times by the Roman, they are ever new 
to him, and are regarded with delight. But I had 
become indifferent to them, and looked with vacant 
gaze on cestus fighters, rivals in fame of Pollux and 
Eryx, or throwers of the discus, gracei^ as Apollo 
and Hyacinthus. On a sudden, I was roused from 
thoughts which had led me from the shew before me 
to the silent chamber of Herminia, whom I desired, — 
Oh, how intensely desired ! — to see, before my combat 
of the night. But it could not be. One struck me 
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on the shoulder, exclaiming, "Jupiter! what mean 
you ? Did I not tell jou to be in readiness to perform 
in the games to-night ? " 

" True ! I have not forgotten." 

" Not forgotten ! And what preparation is this for 
them ? Do you mean to bound over the heads of the 
honest citizens, and present yourself just as you are in 
the arena ? Follow me, if you can get through the 
crowd : follow me, I say, — ^you will be too late." 

I turned to Caius. " Have with you, my boy," 
cried he : " I will not leave you, till I see you 
accoutred for the fight. After the menial, then ; he 
makes the crowd yield to him, as if he were the 
emperor himself." 

" "Who dares oppose a slave of the Cadsar ? " I 
asked. 

" Or the Caesar of gladiators ? " added he. 

" 'Tis a good name for me, whose ides of March 
are come," said I. 

" Fie, fie ! Is this the end of all your mirth and 
laughter? By Jupiter, you shall have a bowl of 
wine ! I say, you shall, before you draw a sword." 

I smiled, but made no answer to this absolute 
expression of his will. In a few minutes we escaped 
from the crowd, and the slave led the way to a temple 
dedicated to the genius of Rome, which rose not far 
from the spot chosen for the amphitheatre of the 
night. Here, I found a suit of Samnite armour, 
of splendid workmanship, which had been brought 
for me. 

" Be quick, put on thy trappings," said the slave. 
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" Trappings, indeed," repeated I. "A stout heart 
and a good sword are better than all these." 

^' It seems the Cadsars think di£ferently, for here 
comes Paulus, resplendent as Mars." 

" Paulus ! Is he to be my antagonist ? " 

'^ He is," answered Paulus himself, as he entered 
the portico. ** "Will you now repeat your hope, that 
he may obtain his freedom by yictory, and not by 
death ? " 

" With the very heart of truth, I do repeat it." 

'^ I like not such an answer," said he : ^^ I cannot 
enter the arena with one pre-determined to be con- 
quered." 

" Be satisfied, you shall buy your liberty in a fair 
fight; you shall even bleed for it, if you will, on 
condition that — : but I will make no conditions. 
I know that the sword of Paulus " — 

" Is a good murdering blade," interrupted he, with 
bitterness : " you think if you draw a few drops of 
that barbarian blood which has never vet stained the 
arena, you kindle my vengeance and make your death 
inevitable." 

" No : you mistake me. I have never seen you 
moved by passion, nor"— 

" Yes," he broke forth again, with increasing bitter- 
ness of tone, ^^ I have been a very calm and deliberate 
murderer. Tell me, good Yictorinus, with whom 
think you rests the guilt of the slaughters of the 
arena — ^with the haughty Romans who command, the 
servile barbarians who obey, or the gods above who 
permit ? " 
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" 'Tis a question of much impiety," said the slave, 
^' and Yictorinus, instead of answering it, would do 
well to put on his armour/' 

Mj heart swelled within me at the words of Paidus : 
I was silent, and mechanicallj obeyed the injunctions 
of the slave. Caius, who had left us when we drew 
near the temple, now re-appeared, bearing a huge 
amphora of wine. 

" Genuine Falemian," said he, as he set it dowuj 
'^ pure and old : see, here, it bears the name of 
Trajan, consul. It is older than old Nerva was 
when he resigned the empire to that immortal hero !" 

« 

'' Trajan was the conqueror of Dacia," said Paulus, 
in a low tone. 

" True,** answered Caius, turning towards him, 
"true. Ha! is it not Paulus? You, also, wear 
the arms of a Samnite. Are you to be the opponent 
of Victorinus ? '* 

" Even so." 

"Then we shall have a combat worthy the gods 
to witness ! Come ! You shall both drink : this 
beechen cup deserves to be made immortal as that of 
Menalcas." As he spoke, he filled it to the brim. 

" That you may not," said I, " add with Menaclas, 
that it has never touched your lips, drink first yourself." 

" But to whose success ? " asked Paulus, laying his 
hand on Caius's arm. 

"An invidious question. I will not drink to the 
success of either. I will pour a libation to — " 

" To Augustus, and the Caesars,** interrupted the 
slave. 
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" Or to Pluto and the fdries," said I. 

" Bird of ill omen ! No. I will pour to Bacchus, 
the bestower of happiness." 

When the cup was filled again and passed to Paulus. 
" To Cupid," said he, as he made the libation ; ^' to 
Cupid, more truly the bestower of happiness ! " 

Alas ! I thought not so : and when once more the 
cup sparkled to the brim — ^' To whom shall I make 
the libation ?" I asked. 

^' There stands the statue of our immortal father, 
the great Quirinus,*' said Caius, pointing towards the 
interior of the temple, where we half discerned in the 
dim light, a gigantic statue of the founder of the city, 
" pour it to him." 

^^ To Romulus ? '* exclaimed Paulus : '^ rather to 
Remus, who hated and despised his brother s city." 

'^ To the manes of Remus," said I, and I poured 
out the wine ; but ere I had drained the cup, a Toice 
from the recesses of the temple said, — " "Woe to him 
who contemns the power of Rome ! " 

" 'Tis some juggling priest," I exclaimed. 

^' Yet he speaks the words of truth," rejoined the 
slave. 

"Sordid wretch! thou liest," cried Paulus, mored 
to a Tehemence I had nerer witnessed in him before ; 
" and he, by all his gods, he lies. A blessing eyer 
attends him who scorns and repels injustice." 

" Hast thou found it so ?" asked the sneering slave. 

" No :" he replied, bitterly, " I have hated, but not 
resisted ; scorned, but not repelled." 

Again the voice was heard, louder than before.— 
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" Hence !" it said, " ye profane these sacred precincts." 
Caius, by an imploring gesture and look, besought 
us to be silent ; then, smiling archly, and whispering, 
'^ It would be profanation to leave this," he took up 
the amphora, now much lightened, and we left the 
temple. We bent our steps again towards the joyous 
crowd. I walked by the side of Faulus, but I spoke 
not. It is sad, I thus reflected, that the knowledge 
of the right should only come when we have long 
pursued the wrong. If wisdom springs full armed 
firom any head, it is £rom one on which the snows 
of time have descended. Paulus, even now, in the 
last hour of his bondage, feels as I do, with all the 
keenness of remorse, how much they err who submit to 
bondage. And, perhaps, among the tens of thousands 
of gladiators who tread the arenas of Rome, those even 
who best relish the bloody sports in which they engage, 
experience at some moments the bitter feelings which 
now fill our bosoms. 

Nature, justice, fireedom, truth, speak in the hearts 
of all. Oh, that their voices had been listened to by 
the first man whom his fellow-man called slave ! Each 
forgets that resistance to oppression is a duty not only 
to himself but to thousands of his brethren. How 
many slaves have been made by the submission of 
one ! Were none servile, none would be tyrannical. 
Had the first pair of gladiators turned their arms 
against the iTiTniTnan brothers who commanded them 
to fight, rather than against one another, would Rome 
ever have seen those colossal buildings raised by slaves 
for slaves to slaughter one another in ? And not long 
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were games so cruel witnessed by freemen : Rome has 
lost her own courage in contemplating that of the 
barbarian. In her present degradation, we are in 
some measure avenged by fate; yet, how little have 
we done in our own cause ! But, why do I pursue 
these thoughts : I, vowed to death ? Though I could 
rouse every gladiator in the city to follow me to no 
mimic field of battle, what would it avail ? There 
live none for whom I would live free ; let me, then, 
die a slave. There are none who woidd remember me 
with honour, though I fell on the field of glory, for 
the cause of liberty. The one, the only one who 
would preserve my remembrance would fear to pro- 
nounce my name, — ^would blush to confess she had 
loved me ! Away, then, the thought of aught but 
death ! 

We had now reached the barrier of the arena, hun- 
dreds of gladiators, magnificently accoutred, were 
skirmishing before the delighted multitude. Nor did 
I, without some emotions of pleasure, look on their 
graceful and rapid evolutions, heightened as their effect 
was by the torch-light. For a moment the latent spirit 
of the gladiator awoke within me, I felt as I had done 
when first I entered the arena, when first the applause 
of men tickled my ears. I turned to Paulus ; his 
candid brow had recovered its serenity, he was gazing 
with admiration on the scene before him. As I con- 
templated his beautifid and martial form, I felt a secret 
exultation at the thought that at length I was going to 
enter the arena with the only one who had ever been 
esteemed my equal in arms, whom I had rivalled in 
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fame. '^ At least," said I, ^' I shall fall by no un- 
worthy hand." 

The trumpets sounded, — ^the gladiators who had 
been crossing and re-crossing, flashing like meteors 
before our eyes, formed a shining belt around the 
arena, and, sinking into a recumbent posture at the 
feet of their masters, prepared to witness the real com- 
bat which was to succeed their pretended one. Again 
the trumpets sounded. Paulus shot before me, bright 
as a star from hearen, — ^his name was repeated with 
joyful acclamations, — ^he wared his crested head with a 
proud grace. Already he was in. the centre of the 
arena, and yet I lingered at its entrance. But in a 
moment my name was echoed around : either my ima- 
gination deceiyed me, or there was something reproach- 
ful in the tone in which it was uttered ; recollections 
and feelings were absorbed in the thought that the 
delay of another instant might make the shame of the 
coward mine, and I rushed forward to the side of 
Paulus. Loud were the exulting shouts of the Romans, 
—deep was the silence that succeeded, broken only 
occasionally during the combat by a burst of applause, 
a call of encouragement, or the making of bets, when I 
could hear the yoices of the Caesars, clamorous and 
eager on the merits of their fayourites. The assembly 
seemed to hang with the intensest interest on our 
swords. Neyer met combatants on terms of more 
perfect equality. Again, and yet more strongly, I felt 
the spirit of the gladiator awake within me. It was 
not that I wished to preserye my life, — ^it was not that 
I desired the honour of being victor oyer Faulus ; but 
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it was that I shrank from the thought of defeat. Alas ! 
I knew not myself, I knew not human nature, when I 
followed Patdus into the arena. Had an ignoble ad- 
versary been mine, I could hare submitted, my death 
would have been Toluntary, no sounds of triumph 
would have rung around me. Now my barbarian soul 
rejected death, because death would haye been defeat. 

Twice did we bend our weapons to the ground and 
pause for breath. Again the fight was renewed. I 
struggled to be indifferent, — ^instinctiyely and habitually 
hand, eye, and foot did their part. At length blood is 
shed, — ^it is mine. " He has it," resounds on every 
side, — words harsh to a gladiator's ear, and which had 
never before grated on mine. And now, indeed, the 
combat becomes real ; I forget every thing but the in- 
sulting shout which I have just heard, — ^my soul is in 
the fight. Once more the sword of Paulus drinks my 
blood, — ^I feel the warm tide gush firom my side and 
flow down my uncovered leg. The assembly, rapt in 
the increasing interest of the combat, forget to shout. 
The voice of Geta alone tells exultingly the successfril 
stroke of Paulus, while a deep curse firom the lips of 
Caracalla betrays his indignation that his chosen cham- 
pion is not superior to his brother s. Paulus becomes 
more ardent as his victory seems to become more cer- 
tain; I retreat from a well-aimed thrust, his impe- 
tuosity throws him forward on his knee, and my sword, 
descending with force, cuts through part of his head- 
piece, his helmet falls off, — surprised, for a moment he 
is not on his guard, — ^my weapon is now deep in his 
bosom, where it is crossed by the glittering belt. He 
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staggers back, — ^tries to recover himself,— raises his 
sword : 'tis vain, his enfeebled arm cannot sustain its 
weight, — ^he bends its point to the earth, and leaning 
heavily on its hilt yet refuses to fall. He turns his 
eyes on me, — no anger, no desire of vengeance lightens 
in those eyes ; a languid smile plays over his features. 
His brave and gentle spirit strives to subdue itself; 
yet, yet he cannot call himself vanquished, — he raises 
his drooping head and looks around with a mournful 
dignity. No sound of triumph had followed my fatal 
blow, and still the multitude are silent, gazing on the 
death-scene before them. 

'^ Great God !" I exclaimed, '^and to contemplate a 
spectacle like this is what the Eomans call pleasure !" 
Then, throwing away my shield and sword, I flung my 
arms around Paulus. ^^ At least," I said, '^ no farther 
degradation shall be thine ; I will bear thee hence, and 
if death must now be thy fate, no insulting Roman 
shall feast his eyes on thy last agonies." 

" Kind and generous adversary !" replied he, " alas ! 
thy failing strength would not permit thee to do what 
thou wishest. Behold! our life-streams mingle to- 
gether, — thine flows forth rapidly as mine. Trouble 
not thyself with me : let me die here, — fear not that 
any shall behold my soul o'ermastered by the agonies 
of death." 

"Why, ah, why did not thy sword strike true as 
mine ? — ^for me death has no agony." 

" Thou hast then none to love ! Ah, me ! it is 
agony to die when freedom, long, long denied, love 
dearly purchased, beckon us to follow their bright 
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footsteps on earth. But this is just. Did I, Yfho had 
submitted to become a slave, a murderer for the Roman, 
— did I deserve to rove in freedom with her I love 
through the deep forests, or bj the bright streams of 
my native land ? Forget, O, mj soul ! forget all that 
deceitful hope promised should be thine. Yet, no : I 
cannot forget. I see the dear loved faces of mj home 
around me, — my brave father, my gentle mother, your 
venerable heads have become white with years since I 
beheld you, — ^the bright-eyed sportive boy no longer 
gambols before you, he is now your guardian and pro- 
tector, — be happy in him, — ^think of me no more!" 
His head sank on my shoulder: raising it again, he 
said, wildly, '' Do I not hear the murmur of waves, or 
is it the sound of my native river ? Oh ! one drop of 
its waters would restore my fsunting spirit. Yes, I 
hear, I hear the rush of the broad Danube !" 

" The Danube ! — ^they told me thou wert a Ghiul." 

^' I am a Dacian," he answered, rall3dng his wan- 
dering senses. 

^' Thy father V with dreadful vehemence, I asked. 

" Alaric." 

" God of my life ! Vaxadoc, I am Cevulas." He 
turned an inquiring regard upon me, — ^my mother 
looked in his dying eyes. ^^ Thy brother is thy mur- 
derer !" I hoarsely murmured; but already his soul 
had fled. Oh! that at that moment I could have wept, 
— that I could have sorrowed as a woman or a child ; 
but rage, not grief, possessed my soul, and curses, 
not groans, burst from my lips. 

Until now the bloody tragedy had been pantomime 
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to the multitude, nor did they comprehend its import : 
it was only when I raised my yoice to the heavens, im- 
precating the malediction of the fratricide on my head, 
that all was understood. The clang of arms followed 
my words, as in surprise and horror the gladiators 
around the arena half started to their feet. Eyen the 
Romans, worshippers of the immortal hrother-slayer, 
the wolf-suckled Romulus, seemed touched for once 
with pity. CaracaUa was the first to interrupt the 
course of that passionate remorse which led me to pour 
hack on myself the fulness of my despair. 

" What !" he exclaimed, starting up, " do none ap- 
plaud after a yictory like this ? Braye Victorinus ! 
Nohle Victorinus ! Well dost thou deserve the palm, 
— well hast thou hought thy freedom !" 

These words turned from myself the torrent of my 
wrath. It seemed to me then, that in all my crimes I 
had heen an inyoluntary agent,—- that Rome, the in- 
yader of Dacia, the violator of the homes of my coun- 
trymen and my kindred, had been the mighty, the 
irresistible fate that had led me into all the maze 
of wrong in which I had so long trod. Raising one 
hand towards the dark midnight sky, whilst with the 
other I yet supported the lifeless body of my Yaradoc, 
I called on Heaven and Hell, on earth and all the 
elements, to hear and aid the curses I poured on her 
and on her sons. 

"Bear, ye winds !" I cried, "bear my voice to the 
distant Scythian and Sarmatian ; let it be the trumpet 
of war in their ears ; let them know my crimes and 
sorrows, — ^mine ? — the crimes and sorrows of thousands. 

2 a 
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But already, already are they known to them. I hear 
the gathering of nations together ! — they come, ' they 
come ! — onward they roll, a mighty tide, resistless as 
the ocean, — they pass your Alpine bounds, — they rush 
down into the sunny yales of your Italy ! If the gods 
forget to punish, men forget not to avenge. They kUl, 
they bum, they destroy ! Again, — again, — again ! — 
the slaughter and the destruction are renewed, and yet 
the barbarian equals not the Roman in bloodshed and 
in crime ! " 

Twice had a burst of angry clamour interrupted my 
words, and now the voices of the multitude became 
vehement for the continuance of the games, and the 
slave was loudly called for whose duty it was to remove 
the dead body. The hateful slave appeared, — I clasped 
more firmly the beloved body^ and endeavoured myself 
to bear it out of the arena ; but, weakened by loss of 
blood, overcome by conflicting passions, I was only able 
to stagger a few steps, — I sank under my burthen. 
All became confused around me; I heard the harsh 
voice of the slave, then I thought I heard the kind one 
of Caius. My brain swam, — I drew my breath thickly, 
—"This is death," said I, "God is merciful." I 
pressed yet nearer to my Varadoc, — I laid my head on 
his cold and gory bosom. Darkness came over my 
soul, pain and sorrow were not felt. 

Pain and sorrow! — alas! how soon, how soon, 
envious of my forgetfulness, did they recall me to ex- 
istence ! The morning sun smiled on me in mockery 
when once more I opened my sad eyes. Eternal God ! 
what an awakening to life was that ! No dimness of 
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recollection, — ^no looking backward of the mind in 
doubt, — ^the clear and certain consciousness of my 
misery returned with the first beat of the heart. And 
yet, with what gladness was the rekindling of anima- 
tion within me hailed by the kindly mistaken Caius ! 
He stood near my couch, his arms folded, gazing on 
me in silence, while the tears rolled imheeded down his 
cheeks. His affectionate sorrow touched me not, for 
my heart was filled with a grief for which I had no 
tears. 

When the physician who had restored me to life 
had done all that he deemed necessary for the preser- 
yation of it, he departed, and I was left to the care of 
Caius. I stretched out my hand to him ; he took it 
and pressed it tenderly, I tried to return his pressure, 
and, half-raising myself on the bed, I whispered, — 
" The body, my friend ?" 

" Alas !" he replied, " my dear son, I was too glad 
to be permitted to—" 

" Then you left him," interrupted I, " to be dragged," 
— I could not go on. But, after a pause, I said, with 
fearful calmness, ''Did you not know, then, Caius, 
that I had killed my brother, and that," — 

" O, my Victorinus !" he exclaimed, " I beseech 
you think not of this now : the Gods are good, — ^your 
involuntary crime may be expiated." 

" Aye, eyen so, if I live long enough. Give me 
some food, some wine, — would you not have me live?" 

" Ah, my son, my dear son, can you ask it ?" And 
he gladly brought me what I had demanded. 

In vain during the day did I entreat him to leave 
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me, — ^nothing could tempt him from my side, even the 
solemnities in honour of Apollo and Diana had no 
charms for him. At length, as night came on, over- 
come hj the fatigues of the day and of the preceding 
night, he sank to sleep. I arose immediately, and 
having girded on a sword, I took an axe and a lighted 
torch in my hand, and left the house. The night was 
dark and gloomy, and the wind swept threateningly 
across the sky ; jet darker and more gloomy than the 
heavens was my soul, and more fearful than the rising 
hlasts of the coming tempest were the thoughts that 
passed through it. The streets were silent, but from 
the distant Campus Martins, where the games of this 
night were held, arose at intervals a burst of voices. 
What was I, that my guilt or my sorrow should be re- 
membered by those who had beheld the sports — O God! 
the sports !— of last night ? or that it should interrupt 
the joy of those of to-night ? 

I kept aloof from the noisy crowd, and sought the 
banks of the Tiber : soon I foimd the trampled and 
blood-stained arena. I held alofr my torch, and looked 
around with searching eye, — I could not discover that 
which I wished to see. The dreary stillness of the 
place was only broken by the murmurs of the river. I 
rushed to its brink, and asked the disturbed waves had 
the loved remains of my Varadoc been given to them. 
The river rolled on in gloom and darkness. I was on 
the point of precipitating myself into it, when the 
thought that I might yet fulfil the duty I had im- 
posed on myself retained me. 

I wandered froAi amphitheatre to amphitheatre, 
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crossed their deserted arenas, that re-echoed my lonely 
footsteps, and searched through many a loathsome 
spoliarum. Unwearied hy my fruitless exertions, I 
took my way to the Gemonian Stairs. It occurred to 
me that, as an insult to the champion of Geta, Cara- 
calla might have commanded the hody to be cast out 
there. As I went on I perceiyed a light twinkling 
before me in the distance, and soon discovered that it 
proceeded from a torch carried by a female in mourning 
garments. With slow step, and head bent in grief, 
she pursued her way, like the sad Ceres seeking her 
beloved Proserpine. The light of her torch flashed on 
the walls of a temple, — she passed it, and then was lost 
to my view. I also passed the temple, — I turned 
down the rugged path which leads to the last resting- 
place of the guilty and the impious whom their fellow- 
men have devoted to death and infamy. Lo ! when I 
approached this abhorred resting-place, the torch again 
burned brightly before me. It was placed in the 
crevice of a stone, and she who had borne it sat on the 
ground in all the abjectness of despair. ' I drew near 
the stranger, and laid my hand on her shoulder ; she 
raised ber head, — I beheld a face, pale and grief-worn, 
but lovely even in paleness and tears. She shewed no 
surprise on seeing me : in the depths of sorrow we 
know neither fear, nor hope. 

" You weep a brother slain in the arena ?" said I. 

^' Ah, no ! but one dearer than a brother," she re- 
plied. 

" 'Tis false ! There is no tie dearer than that which 
binds the hearts of those who have drawn their life 
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from the same source, haye been fed £rom tlie same 
bosom, have sported together in infancy on the same 
hearth, haye wandered together in childhood through 
the woods, and receiyed together at night the blessings 
and counsels of the authors of their being." 

" Alas ! in truth, I think not so," she answered ; 
"thej who in childhood worshipped with me our 
household gods, haye long been lost to me, — they haye 
perhaps forgotten their poor Lucilia : but he, for whom 
I weep, — ^he, alas ! alas ! Yet, how little is my loye I 
for eyen now my woman's courage failed when I looked 
round on this place of death. Ah, stranger, I beseech 
thee leaye me not, but help me to perform the pious 
duties of affection to one most dear, most worthy." 

Rising, she grasped my arm, looked mth imploring 
eyes in my face, and poured forth entreaties that I 
would lend her my aid. But I answered her not, — I 
thought of the patrician maid who had banished me 
from her presence because I was a gladiator ; and this 
plebeian girl had come in the depth of midnight to 
seek the body of her loyer, — a gladiator, perhaps a 
malefactor ! I groaned aloud in bitterness of soul, and 
turning away from her, I held my torch oyer the abyss 
of worse than Hell that yawned beside me. That fair 
and gentle one leaned forward also, and looked with 
me into its gloomy depths, seeking with unappalled 
eye, amidst the disgusting relics of mortality, the form 
of her beloyed. Our unsteady light changed eyery 
instant the aspect of things, giying them a hideous and 
spectral appearance, so that it was impossible from the 
spot on which we stood to distinguish clearly any 
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object: I prepared, therefore, to descend the rugged 
and blood-stained steps. 

" I will descend also," said she. 

"No, by my life, no! — these are no stairs for 

' woman^s foot to tread. When I have performed my 

own sad task, you shall tell me by what marks to 

know him for whom you sorrow, and if his remains 

are here they shall be given to your arms." 

I passed unmoved over bodies ghastly in death and 
loathsome in decay. Something shining below me 
caught my eye,— I sprang forward, and my foot touched 
the body of my brother. Yes, there, disfigured, soiled, 
and gory, lay the form that had been the model of the 
sculptor and the admiration of Rome ; and there were 
none among those who had gazed on him so often with 
delight to say, " Let not his remains be dishonoured 
thus!" One manly limb lay uncovered in all its 
beautiful proportions, on the other yet remained the 
polished greave which he had worn in the fight, — ^this 
had reflected the light of my torch as I descended. 
Ere I had yet reached the spot where I had left Lucilia, 
she exclaimed, "'Tis he, — ^tis he !" and when I placed 
the body on the ground, embracing it, she gave way to 
a transport of grief. 

" My Paulus ! Oh, more than Ufe to me, — my all 
of joy and hope ! Ever, ever accursed be the hand 
that dealt the fatal blow which robbed me of thee !" 
Then turning to me, " You spoke of a brother, — ^he 
was not your brother ?" 
" He was," I replied. 

" 'Tis true, I have heard him say he left a brother 
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in Dacia in his childhood. But, alas ! then, why do 
you not weep with me ? Surely, you loved him ? 
Why do you look so sternly ? " 

" I am his murderer !" 

" O, immortal gods ! — ^it cannot he, — ^this is mad- 
ness!'' 

" By all your gods, I tell you truth ! But the night 
wears on, — ^the storm is fast gathering strength, — ^we 
must away. If you so loved him as you say, you may 
have a part in his poor ohsequies." 

In the peaceful grief that awakens no remorse the 
soul sickens to hehold what was dear hecoming a prey 
to corruption, and turning avray with disgust from the 
decay that tells too plainly the meanness of our nature, 
asks,— Did we love this ? The heart whispers, — No : 
the spirit that dwelt within, that hallowed the low 
shrine, we worshipped. Yet the heart, true to its 
human ties, demands that the body should be honoured 
even in death. I, in my desolation of soul, heard but 
more loudly the demand. And thy remains were 
honoured^ O my brother, and no Roman earth received 
them ! The stormy midnight was thy funeral pomp, 
the fratricide and thy weeping love were the mourners ! 

I bore the body, followed by Lucilia, who regarded 
me with mingled pity and horror, towards a part of the 
city little frequented. I passed beyond the walls, and 
pursued my way to the grove of a temple of an Egyptian 
deity, once a favourite of the fickle Romans, but then 
abandoned for newer shrines and idols more absurd. 
The wind swept along in furious gusts, so that our 
torch was oflten nearly extinguished, and often did I 
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totter under my burden, — still we held on. At inter- 
vals we heard the crash of a crumbling pillar or statue, 
dashed to the ground by the wind, — ^the trees of the 
once sacred wood which we entered bent groaning 
before the blast. We found in the centre of this wood 
an open space, which seemed formed for the celebra- 
tion of pious ceremonies ; here I prepared a funeral 
pile, while the tender Lucilia composed the body in 
decent order. To be permitted to perform these last 
sad offices was some consolation to her sorrow : but I, 
-~what consolation had I? Not the simple rites of 
affection, or those of an artificial religion, could soothe 
a soul self- wounded like mine. 

When the pile was completed I placed the body on 
it; LuciHa bestowed a last embrace on her beloved, 
and then, retiring a few steps, awaited with averted 
face the destruction of all that had been dearest to 
her on earth. But not like the Roman, who kindles 
the fdneral fire with affected sorrow, did I apply the 
torch to this rude pyre. I gazed fixedly, but sternly, 
rather than sadly, on the face of my brother, whilst the 
flames arose hissing and curling around him. Increased 
by the violence of the wind, they spread with rapidity. 
At one moment they threw a wavering glare on the 
face, — I started forward to look more narrowly, for it 
seemed almost animated ; but now they envelopped the 
head, and I saw only the naked bosom with its ghastly 
wound. Did I then weep ? Oh, no : I cursed the hour 
which had given me birth, and prepared to throw my- 
self into the flames, but Lucilia held me back. 

"These are dreadful words you utter," said she. 
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" Not thus, — Oh, not thus must you appear before the 
gods and the manes of those you love. If you haye 
committed this crime, live to expiate it, and rush not 
into the presence of the inexorable judges with a 
brothers blood upon your soul." 

" Judges ? Aye, if there be a future beyond this 
maze of crime and grief which we call life, there is a 
judge whom I should fear to meet. My father, — O, 
my father !— «yen in thy tomb amidst the Sarmatian 
mountains thou hast heard my yoice and repeated my 
malediction. Ha ! dost thou not see yonder shadowy 
form ? He frowns and wayes me from him with his 
pale hands! — Another rises! she looks in sorrow on 
me !-~And thou there also ? Ah, I knew thee not, — 
I knew thee not." 

Mental and physical strength gaye way. No longer 
sustained by the energy Efpringing from the determina- 
tion to accomplish a purpose, I sank on the ground, 
my body a prey to raging fever and my mind lost amid 
dim recollections and phantasms of its own creation. 
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Parens Deontm caltor et infrequens, 

Insanientis dum sapientue 

Consultus erro; nunc retrorsum 
Vela dare, atque iterare cursus 

CogoT relictos. 

Horace. 



THE GLADIATOR. 



PART IV. 



^^^^^f^^^t^^^^^^^^^^^^^k^^ 



Again I trod the aren^ — yes, again ! Why should I 
hare shuimed its combats? They could not plunge 
me deeper into crime. I was hailed with shouts of 
gratulation and delight. But what to me was the ap- 
plause of man ? Aye, eren the lore of woman, on which 
I once supposed my yery existence to hang, was un- 
cared for. The joys and hopes of life were gone, yet 
I continued the course, I ran the race, as if they still 
inyited me onwards. 

After a long illness, during which I lay in the humble 
abode of the aged father of Lucilia, and through which 
she bestowed on me the anxious care of a sister, I was 
restored to health, and by slow degrees to strength. 
Sweet and tender Lucilia, how did communion with 
thee soothe my troubled spirit ! And how often, when 
I listened to thy words, have I been consoled in my 
bitterest grief, by the thought that the lore of that 
heart, so warm, so true, so gentle, and so kind, had 
been the solace of my brother's life during the latter 
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years of his slavery. I discovered from what she re- 
lated to me, that Yaradoc had never known aught of 
the destruction of our fathers dwelling: he had, bo 
doubt, been seized and carried off by some straggling 
soldiers before the arrival of the party who had set fire 
to our cottage. After suffering many hardships, he 
was sent to Rome and sold to a lanista,* who, in con- 
sequence of his having more than once attempted to 
escape, treated him with the utmost brutality. He was 
released from the tyranny of this wretch by the bene- 
volence of a patrician : gratitude did what brute force 
could never have accomplished, and Yaradoc became a 
gladiator. On the death of his kind and affectionate 
master he passed into the service of Hersilius for a 
certain length of time, on condition that he should re- 
ceive a certain sum, for he was at length convinced of 
the impracticability of returning to Dacia without 
money. Accustomed now to Roman manners, and 
bound in the soft fetters of love, he awaited with tran- 
quillity, almost with contentment, the period that 
should set him free. Yet, that there were moments 
when his native virtue rebelled against the life he led, 
the expressions of dissatisfaction and indignation which 
burst from him when we met in the temple before the 
fatal combat amply testified. He had once gone into Gaul 
with some dear friend of Hersilius ; it was at that time 
I arrived in Rome. Taking, as it were the reins of my 
destiny into my own hands for a moment, I refrued to 
fight for his pleasure and left his house ; but after my 

* Lanirita, a trainer of youths for the gladiatorial fights. 
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wanderings througli the vast city, when I was found by 
Caius, subdued by loneliness I weakly submitted to 
his directions, and drew my sword for the amusement 
of men worthless as HersiUus. Had I acted differently, 
in either case, how different had been the result ! — But 
who can tell ? Alas ! what did life seem to me then 
but a wretched struggle between human will and fate ! 

I remained long with Lucilia, and when I first left 
her it was to bend my steps towards the mansion of 
Herminius. I found it desolate and gloomy, as if it 
had been long untenanted, nor could I learn in the 
neighbourhood any tidings of him or of his family. 
For a moment the idea of going to Nuceria, there to 
learn something about Herminia, possessed my mind ; 
then I sadly asked myself, "Why should I go, — ^to 
intrude myself into her presence, — ^to break the pro- 
mise that I had made her, that I might declare myself 
to her worse than the gladiator, — ^the fratricide ? Oh, 
no ! Peace attend her steps, — may she foiget me !" 
I sighed, and turned away to seek the abode of Caius. 
" I will share with him and with Lucilia," I said, ** the 
money which I hoarded for a far different purpose, and 
then I will return to Sarmatia' to sleep beside my 
father." 

As I approached the shop of Caius, I was struck by 
its deserted appearance. On entering I found its walls 
despoiled of the glittering arms which had once covered 
them, and in their stead a few ill-conditioned and un- 
polished weapons were hung up. He, imlike the alert 
and sprightly old man whom I had known, perceived 
not my entrance : he sat bending over a rusty blade. 
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which he was rubbing with much diligence. I drew 
close to him, — ^he raised his eyes, — ^the sword dropped 
from his hands, and he gazed on me with wonder and 
distrust. 

" My dear Caius, my best friend," I said, " how is it 
with you?" 

He shook his head mournfully and muttered to him- 
self, " No, no, it cannot be : Victorinus would not have 
left me so long had he been still Hying." 

I was touched by this reproach for my iselfiah for- 
getfulness of one who loved me so well, and, taking 
his hand, I said, '' Assuredly had he known you re- 
quired his aid he would have been at your side ere this. 
Can you not pardon him for having given way so long 
to his own sorrows ? They have been great." 

" They have, they have !" he exclaimed, rising and 
embracing me with all the warmth of his old affection. 
^' I do, I do pardon you," and he dashed away the 
tears from his eyes. 

I had once beheld his tears with indifference : not so 
now. His sunken and dejected countenance, and the 
changed appearance of his dwelling, touched me deeply. 
I inquired their cause, and learnt that on the night on 
which I left him, whilst the citizens were yet engaged 
in the games in the Campus Martius, his house had 
been entered by a band of ruffians, many of them he 
recognised as gladiators well known in Rome, some 
even wore the badge of the elder CsBsar. '' I am per- 
suaded," he said, ^^ that, enraged with me for having 
preserved your life, they had come to murder you, and 
to revenge themselves on me. Exasperated at not 
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finding you, they ransacked the house, and carried 
away every thing yaluable,— except, indeed, except my 
hooks. But you, my dear son, I griere for most, — ^they 
hare not left you a denarius." 

" But," said I, " they could not carry away all you 
had in your shop." 

^^ Oh, no ! But then my creditors, hearing of my 
losses, kindly assembled immediately to offer me what 
consolation they could." 

^' You say you recognised some of the robbers, could 
you not then have obtained some redress ?" 

^^ Alas ! I know not. But, grieved by the unkind- 
ness of pretended friends, sorrowing for you whom I 
belieTed to be no more, I fell ill at the time when exer- 
tion and vigour were most wanted." 

" I must leave you, Gains, — ^nay, fear not, I shall 
soon return." 

It was not long before I found myself in the im- 
perial palace. Unquestioned by guard or slave, who 
looked on me as one returned fi*om the dead, I tra- 
versed passages too well known, and entered the 
apartments of Caracalla. In a few minutes I was in 
his presence. 

" Hah !" he exclaimed, jestingly, " our friend, Vic- 
torinus ! This is unexpected : we thought you num- 
bered among the lieges of emperor Pluto, who permits 
no leaving of his realms." 

" It may be that you wished it so," said I. 

"No, by Jupiter, no! We have ever esteemed 
you,"— 

" It matters not," interrupted I ; " but at what have 
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you esteemed my services in the arena ? They are at 
your command, and I must have money instantly.'* 

" I am ever your slave," replied he, continuing his 
mockery. "What will your worthiness please to 
take?" 

" Your hrother may** — said I, turning away. 

" Nay, nay, not so hasty : you shall never draw your 
sword for Geta. Here is gold." 

He gave liherally, — I was satisfied. " Shall I fight 
to-morrow?" I asked. 

" To-morrow, in the amphitheatre of Taurus." 

That night the household gods of Caius smiled 
^ain, — comfort, if not happiness, was seen in his 
dwelling, and on the morrow I received the palm in 
the arena. 

Caracalla was no niggard master, and I continued 
in his service, carrying my gains alternately to Caius 
and Lucilia. Again I hecame the favourite of Rome, 
the idol of Caracalla, the sharer in his banquets, the 
only speaker of truth in the imperial palace, and the 
privileged maker of bitter jests on the fawning patri- 
cians who entered it. I Uved with men as I had done 
before, yet I felt not towards them as formerly. Their 
vices and their follies awoke no longer either anger or 
pity, but a sullen satisfeiction or a scornful derision. 

Not long, however, was I permitted the gratification 
of being useful to Lucilia, and the pleasure which her 
society afforded me. Her father died, and she became 
the attendant of a lady of rank, whom she was obliged 
to accompany into Gaul. I felt, for a long time aflter 
her departure, a blank in my existence ; my heart was 
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robbed of part of its occupations, of some of its aids to 
forget the past, or to atone for it. Yet I could not 
conceal from myself that, compassionate and affectionate 
as Lucilia's nature was, though I loved her with the 
tenderness of a brother, and lavished on her gifts of 
every kind, there were moments when she regarded me 
with fear, almost with horror. O, true and constant 
heart of woman ! I might foiget my crime, but never 
could she her love. We parted, — ^parted for ever : in 
vain since then have I sought tidings of her. 

Caius, having soon received from me what was 
sufficient to secure him from friture want, refrised any 
longer to accept my earnings ; careless of wealth for 
myself, I then began to think of retiring for ever from 
the arena. But before I had declared to the Caesar my 
intention, Severus departed for Britain, carrying with 
him his sons, whom he rejoiced to remove, for a season 
at least, from the luxury and dissipation of the capital. 
Had he caused them to resign the imperial rank, which 
permitted them every indulgence of their appetites and 
passions, he had acted more wisely, if it were indeed 
his desire that they should be virtuous and courageous. 
Caracalla at first proposed that I should make one in 
his train of attendants ; this I absolutely refused to do, 
and he, who knew too well that neither threats nor 
caresses could win me to his purpose, left me sullenly 
without a farewell. The departure of the imperial 
family was witnessed with ill-concealed joy by the 
trembling senators ; for the suspicious and imrelenting 
temper of the emperor, and the mad caprices of his 
sons, had filled the minds of all with terror. 
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The keen edge of my despair and my remorse were 
Ivom off, and, although I could not be happy, I was 
calm ; I remained, therefore, for some time tranquilly 
with Caius. But thoughts of Herminia, which I could 
not banish, — ^the desire to know something of her 
fate, prompted me again to leave him. I went to 
Nuceria, — ^heard that the kind and hospitable Hermi- 
nius was no more, and that Herminia had accompanied 
her brother, who returned before the death of his 
uncle, into the East. This was all ; but this was much 
to me, — she was safe under the protection of a brother, 
to know eren that was happiness. I entered the de- 
serted mansion where so often I had shared the social 
banquet and the mirth of friendship ; but those cham- 
bers in which I had once heard the voice of kindness 
were silent, or echoed only my lonely footsteps. I 
wandered in the woods where first the dearest hopes of 
my heart had been awakened : Nature was changed,-— 
for me she had no brightness, no harmony. I sought 
the temple, too well remembered, — it could not now 
even afford me shelter, not one stone stood upon an- 
other, its statues had crumbled into dust. I turned 
away, — I lefl Nuceria ; but I could not yet return to 
Bome, — ^I roamed amidst the Umbrian mountains for 
some time. Then I penetrated into the deepest recesses 
of the Appenines, saw the wildest haunts of the robber 
and the most solitary abode of the peasant. For many 
months I roved thus, far from cities, and had it not 
been that gratitude to Caius drew me back to the 
capital, I should not have returned to it again. 

The first words with which Caius greeted me were. 
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— '' All is changed : Severus is no more, — Caxacalla 
and Geta are now the rulers of the world/' It was 
even so, the emperor died in Britain : something was 
hinted of the criminal attempts of his elder son against 
his life while they were in that island, hut enough of 
ignominy and crime have heen heaped on his memory, 
— ^let us not add to it. 

Immediately afiter the return of the two emperors, 
the' fimeral solemnities for their father took place. 
The ohsequious senate, in mourning hahits, acted 
during seren days their part of sorrow around the 
effigies of the man whom they had hated. The costly 
pyre was then raised; patricians, soldiers, citizens, 
priests, augurs assemhled ; the victims were slain, the 
games performed ; the torch was applied to the pile hy 
the sons who would make a god of the parent whose 
authority they had despised, and the bird of Jove, 
ascending from amidst the flames, bore to hearen the 
soul of the deified Seyerus. 

As I turned away from the Campus Martins with 
Cains, he said, ^^ I have seen the game from first to 
last, and this, its most heartless termination, corre- 
sponds to the worthlessness of the object for which it 
was played, — ^the gratification of a selfish ambition. 
Yet I remember the time when, captivated by the 
military talents of Seyerus, and by his affitbiHty to the 
soldiery, we belieyed we saw in him the yirtues of our 
great men of ancient times, — ^the times of freedom. 
We knew that he aspired to rule ; we were glad of it, 
we thought that he deseryed the empire, and that his 
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sway would be better than the contention and anarchy 
in which we had been so long inyolved." 

^^ And at least, it has been so," said I. 

" I grant you we have had peace within the empire, 
but it has only been the peace of a temporary submis- 
sion to the will of a despot, maintained by dread of the 
swords of the legions." 

"The panegyric we have just heard has, I fear, 
driven you to the opposite extreme of censure. Before 
attaining to the imperial power Severus was unchang- 
ing and unshrinking in the accomplishment of his 
design, and cared not by what means his purpose was 
gained, but afterwards," — 

" But afterwards," interrupted he, " behold the best 
blood of Rome flowing on every slight suspicion of the 
tyrant." 

" My dear Caius, the best blood of Bome is in honest 
hearts like yours, not in the veins of worthless patri- 
cians, whom, not yet abandoning your prejudices, you 
hold to be superior to other men. Severus found your 
nobles capable of every act of treachery and meanness ; 
they met him with smiles and caresses, yet in secret 
plotted his destruction. When he said in the senate, 
' That man is my enemy, he has jested on my name 
and family ; this is a conspirator, a slave has revealed 
to me his plots,' — who then stood forward to defend 
the friends whose lives were to be sacrificed to his sus- 
picions ? Who among your patricians had the man- 
liness to say that it was unworthy of Severus to listen 
to the idle tales of malice or the fabrications of lying 
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slaves ? Suppose, for a moment, that lie had had the 
magnanimity to desire to restore Rome to her ancient 
freedom, to whom, I ask, could he have entrusted her 
liberties ? To the dissolute patricians who form your 
senate? To your profligate soldiery? To your 
citizens who ask only bread and shows ? Ah, believe 
me, were men not so apt in learning the lessons of 
slavery, rulers would not so often become tyrants." 

" You blame us, then, more than Severus : you think 
us unworthy to be free because we have not continued 
free ? But how are we to change ? — ^how become de- 
serving of better things ? " 

"Alas! I know not, Caius. When men have for 
ages trod the paths of folly and vice, involving them- 
selves deeply, and yet more deeply in error, slowly do 
they measure back their steps to virtue and truth. To 
you I must speak the thoughts of my heart, — I can 
see neither freedom nor peace for Rome. The mea- 
sures of eternal justice must be fulfilled : she has been 
the enemy of every nation, and the day must come 
when in slavery and degradation she will find every 
nation her enemy." 

"The gods grant that, for my country's sake, you 
maybe a false prophet!" sighed Caius, and we pur- 
sued our way homewards in silence. 

For some time after Caracalla's return to Rome I 
avoided him, and when again solicited to enter the 
arena peremptorily refrised to do so. Yet, alas ! how 
often have I had reason to curse the lavish remunera- 
tion bestowed on the successful gladiator; for even 
after this, the amphitheatre more than once greeted me 

II 
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victor. The claims of gratitude, — ^nay, I should say, a 
just desire to remunerate, made me again wish for 
wealth, and again seek it from the hands of Caracalla. 

I was passing one day, in an idle mood, through the 
Forum, when a voice struck my ear which seemed not 
unfamiliar. I turned towards the quarter whence it 
proceeded, and beheld with surprise my first Roman 
friend, the honest veteran, Publius, standing before the 
tribunal of the prsBtor. He was earnestly engaged in 
detailing some circumstances connected with his family 
and past history, in which he persevered, spite of all 
the insinuations of the lawyers that he was not pro- 
ceeding according to the proper forms of the law. I 
mingled among the loiterers around the prcetor s chair, 
and, unperceived by my old friend, became an attentive 
observer of all that passed. 

^' I maintain, then," said Publius, ^' that the estate 
is mine, that my brother never made a will, and that 
he did not die in Rome." 

"What, then, was the manner of his death, and 
where did he die ?" 

"You shall hear. In the reign of the immortal 
Commodus, my brother was a centurion in a certain 
legion ordered from the East into Pannonia. In 
passing through a part of Dacia, one of the tribunes 
with some cohorts separated from the rest, and wan- 
dered for some time through a forest, until at length 
they discovered a cottage. It was inhabited by a bar- 
barian family, and the master of it, — curse on those 
Dacians, they have ever been our enemies ! — the 
master, I say, they took as a guide, leaving in the 
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cottage my unfortunate brother to direct the other 
cohorts which were to pass that way what course to 
pursue. They came ; but, alas ! my brother was never 
more seen. In the cottage was only found a barbarian 
youth ; a helmet and this dagger, bearing my brother's 
name and encrusted with gore were taken from him." 
As he spoke he drew forth the dagger and exhibited it 
to the praetor. I gazed on it with fascinated eyes, — a 
groan burst from my lips ; but none seemed to hear 
me, — all were interested in Publius, and he thus con- 
tinued : — 

" The dagger was preserved for me, and given to me 
many years afterwards, by a soldier of my brother's 
legion. He told me that the Dacian boy obstinately 
refused to give any information about my brother's 
fate : that boy was brought to Rome and became a 
secutor, famous as Commodus himself, and under the 
same name also, Paulus." 

" Paulus, — Paulus V^ repeated the praetor, " does he 
yet live?" 

" No," replied some one near : " he was killed 
during the secular games." 

" Ah, yes : I recollect, there were some peculiar 
circumstances attending his death." 

O, immortal spirits ! do ye, superior as ye are to 
humanity, look on our sufferings with the cold in- 
difference with which our fellow-beings regard them ? 
This man had witnessed the death of Varadoc, — had 
beheld my anguish and despair ! 

He thus continued, addressing Publius, — " Who can 
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bear testimony to the truth of all you have just re- 
lated ?" 

" The day is gone when the word of a Roman re- 
quired no oath or testimony. Ah, Carthage the old ! 
I would thine Hannibal could see us now ! I have no 
witness," replied Publius, " I know of none of my 
brother's fellow-soldiers who are living, — we have had 
some hard fighting since he perished, — except, indeed, 
a certain barbarian who had been received into the 
legion — Maximin ." 

" Do you speak of the illustrious tribune, Maximin, 
now with the legions in the East ?" 

^' I speak of the barbarian, Maximin : if he be tri- 
bune, the better luck his, and the worse mine. By 
Hercules, I think a Roman will soon be a rarity in our 
armies ! But perhaps one may then stand a chance of 
being made tribune, that he may be still the more re- 
markable." 

" Come, come, my old Dentatus, no more of this. 
In brief, you have no evidence to corroborate what you 
say?" 

" No," said the veteran, doggedly, 

" Then," said the praetor, " the estate must remain 
with him who now holds it, until you can obtain some 
witness in your favour." 

" He has one now," said I, stepping forward : " his 
brother fell by my hand and by that dagger, which let 
him consecrate to the eternal Nemesis." 

" Victorinus !" exclaimed he ; " blest gods, he is 
become insane !" 
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" Ha, what, Victorinus ?" said the prsBtor. " If you 
killed the man in question at the time his brother 
speaks of, you must have begun very early to practise 
your sanguinary occupation." 

" You speak bitter truth," I replied. I then related 
all the circumstances attending the death of the soldier 
in our cottage. My remembrance of the gigantic youth, 
Mazimin, was a convincing proof that the legion could 
be no other than that to which the brother of Publius 
belonged. When I had done, the praetor said, turning 
to the veteran, — 

" The testimony of Victorinus goes far to establish 
the truth of what you have related ; but we must re- 
consider the matter, and, as it is now late, we will 
defer until to-morrow the decision of the cause." 

In a few minutes the praetor, with his train of legal 
attendants, suitors, and idlers, had left the place, and 
all was silence. Publius leaned against a pillar, with 
folded arms and eyes fixed on the ground ; at length, 
starting from his thoughtful posture, he seized my 
hand and exclaimed, in a joyful tone, ^^ It was all fdse, 
— was it not ? A trick you learnt in Rome, — ^to be- 
come my witness in order to obtain for me my pro- 
perty ? Ha ! ha ! — and to declare that you murdered 
him,— excellent !" 

I shook my head : he dropped my hand and turned 
away. "Tell me, Publius," said I, "had a Dacian 
been hospitably treated under your roof, had he insulted 
your mother," — 

" I see it all, — I see it all," interrupted he ; " but, 
by the immortal gods, I would you had been silent ! 
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I ought not to love mj brother's murderer: and yet 
you are so dear to me ! — ah, Victorinus, you know not 
how you have grieved me ! I have no relations, no 
friends now in my native city. When the period of 
my service in the army was completed, when I was 
told that I might depart for Rome, I asked myself, why 
should I go to Rome, there is no one there to welcome 
me, no one now to love me ? Then I remembered how 
much you had loved me, — I remembered your kind- 
ness and sincerity, which had won my affection, — ^your 
gratitude for my slight services ; and, although I said 
I shall no longer find the boy whose passionate and 
imtamed feelings so deeply interested me, yet I thought 
I should find a grateful, a tender friend to cheer me in 
my age. I, therefore, determined to recover what I 
could of my brother's property, to adopt you, make you 
my heir, and win you for ever from the amphitheatre. 
I have been some da;^s here, trying to make all my 
arrangements before seeing you, that I might give you 
the more glad surprise ; — ^now, now," said the ardept 
old man, almost with tears, " I wish that I had not 
come to Rome." 

I was deeply touched, but ere I could command my 
voice to reply to this generous friend, he seemed to 
become ashamed of the weakness he was betraying, 
and hastily left my side. 

I threw myself on a bench and gave way to sadness. 
Yet I sorrowed not for myself, — ^no : it was that I had 
brought disappointment and grief into the kind heart 
of Publius. The crime of my boyhood pressed with a 
fourfold weight upon my soul when its victim was dis- 
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covered to me : still, even then, I regretted not that I 
had declared the truth. How, if in some moment of 
gamilons confidence, when pledging the wine cup with 
me, Publius had related his brother s &ite ? How, if 
when joining his hand with mine in friendship, it had 
been for me to saj, jou grasp the hand of your brother's 
murderer ? " All is better as it is," said I ; " but I 
hare lost an honest and a generous friend." At this 
moment a noisj and laughing troop of gladiators, be- 
longing to the noble praetor who had just now occupied 
the tribunal, passed by. Their mirth fell harshly on 
my ear. There is, I thus thought, perhaps not one in 
that crowd who has not, like myself, doubly and trebly 
dyed his hands in blood. Do they, then, escape the 
penalty of crime which I have paid so bitterly ? No, 
whispered conscience, those who now laugh so loudly 
feel, like thyself, what crime and folly are, and pay, 
perhaps more bitterly than thou, their attendant penal- 
ties. Hast thou not seen, in the gilded palace, even at 
the festive board, the prince, the noble, acknowledge by 
their sighs, their longings, — ^yes, by the mad debauchery 
itself in which they would seek forgetfulness, — the 
divine voice within, that ever speaks to man of his 
errors, and of the justice of the eternal Buler of the 
world ? 

For many successive days I attended the tribunal of 
the prs&tor ; but Publius appeared no more, although 
summoned by the herald. At length his fraudulent 
adversary was allowed to retain possession of the farm 
which had been the subject of dispute between them. 
I was deeply grieved by the resolution which the 
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veteran had taken not to continue his suit, and looked 
upon myself as having robhed him of his patrimony ; 
and my determination to obtain a sum of money that 
would enable me to purchase another farm for Publius, 
led me again to become a hireling of Caracalla. But 
in vain did I seek in every quarter of the city to dis- 
cover the abode of my old friend : all my efforts were 
fruitless, and I now accused myself in sorrow for 
having permitted him to leave me as he had done ; 
yet still I hoped that I should in time find him. 

Having become, then, once more a denizen of the 
imperial palace, I could not be ignorant of the in- 
creased dissension and hatred of the brothers to whom 
the destinies of the empire were now entrusted. Their 
discords, and the probable consequences of them, were, 
among all classes in the city, the constant subject of 
discussion ; but none, not even I, anticipated the fatal 
means by which those discords were to be quieted for 
ever. 

There was in the palace a certain Greek, a pre- 
tended astrologer, in whose society I sometimes sought 
amusement. I cannot say that any better feeling led 
me to him ; for, as in private with me he ridiculed the 
arts by which he had obtained an influence over the 
minds of the empress and her sons, I did not altogether 
approve of his character. But, with that indifference 
to the virtues and vices of men in general which I 
sometimes felt, I said to myself, "Let the empress 
play the fool, the Greek the knave, it concerns not me." 
On one occasion I visited him in his apartment, after 
he had been in attendance on her in the quality of 
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secretaiy, during a sitting of the great council of the 
state. 

" And how," asked I, when he told me in what man- 
ner he had been occupied, ^^how did Julia conduct 
herself?" 

" Admirably," he replied ; " she forgot every vanity, 
— she was only the mother ; and, by Apollo, she spoke 
with eloquence and dignity !" 

^^ You have had, then, some discussion on the en- 
mity of the imperial brothers?" 

*^ Yes, on that the whole deliberations of the assem- 
bly turned. The great oflicers of the empire declare 
that some arrangement, some division of the imperial 
power, is absolutely necessary ; what has hitherto been 
commanded by one brother has been countermanded 
by the other, so that all is confusion, all threatens ruin. 
The earnest, affectionate, and dignified appeal of the 
mother to her sons, entreating them to avert the cala- 
mity of a division of the empire, was deeply felt by all, 
except by those to whom it was addressed, — ^and yet I 
should not say so ; Geta, I think, was touched, — but 
for Caracalla, the gods know of what stuff his heart is 
made !" 

" But what has been the end of all this ?" 

" That we have made the yoimg men say that they 
are quite agreed on the articles of a peace which have 
been laid before them ; but from this peace I expect 
no good to result." 

He then entered into a more detailed account of the 
proceedings of the day, and I passed many hours with 
him, entertained by his lively descriptions and sallies, 

H 3 
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in which the cunning of the satirist who ridicules vice 
passed for the wisdom of the censor who blames it. 
About midnight he was summoned to attend the em- 
press. I would hare retired, but he entreated me to 
await his return.' "This is the hour," said he, "to 
read our destiny on high. I shall have some tale of 
folly to enliven our next cup of wine: — ^nay, go not 

yet." 

I consented to await his return. He had not, how- 
ever, been long away, when I heard a step in the 
apartment ; imagining it was he, I exclaimed, without 
turning my head, " So soon returned V 

" Call you it soon ?" said the too well-known voice 
of Caracalla. " By Hercules, if time were measured 
by its tediousness, I should say it is very long since 
you and I have met." 

" Aye, long indeed : yesterday, in the palaestra, I 
think," replied I. 

" O, my prince of the arena, I would I had supped 
with you, rather than with the party of venerable patri- 
cians whom I have just left, and whom I most respect- 
fully hate." 

" You do me too much honour," said I, ironically ; 
" but, come, shall I pour you out a cup of wine ?" 

" Do so," said he, throwing himself on a couch beside 
the table, " and tell me where is our friend, the astro- 
loger, — ^he, the master of this feast, the director of these 
revels ?" 

" He is with the empress,'* I replied. 

"The empress!" he repeated, musingly: "but it 
matters not;" — ^then, after a pause, — "Victorinus, I 
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shall make the libation to the Destinies, dread names, 
not often heard at the festire board." 

" Be it so," I answered, carelessly. 

" You reply well, be it so, — ^you, who once swore by 
all your Dacian gods and goddesses that you would not 
be my gladiator, and yet how often have you fought 
for me ! You, who were so chary of human blood, so 
tender of your conscience that you would not slay your 
adrersary in the arena, yet your brother fell by your 
hand!" 

Prometheus could not wince, wounded by a thorn, 
whilst the undying Tulture preyed on his vitals. The 
vague, the idle, the malignant words of Caracalla could 
not move my soul. I looked calmly at him, and asked, 
" Why do you speak thus?" 

'^ Because I think much of that immutable necessity, 
that unchanging fate, which governs our lives ; and it 
seems to me that the thread of my destiny has been 
strangely twmed with yours." There was something 
strangely dark and stem in his aspect, wMch made him 
in my eyes only the murderer of Plautianus, not the 
emperor of Bome. Some doubts about the intentions 
of the Greek, in the use he was making of his influence ' 
in the imperial family, arose in my mind ; but ere I 
could give utterance to my thoughts, Geta entered the 
apartment, also in search of the astrologer. 

" Sympathy, my excellent brother, sympathy," said 
Caracalla, sneeringly, after having heard his inquiries. 
" I sought the astrologer, — our mother has already 
sought and found him : for Victorinus, he can, if you 
wish it, explain why he is here." 
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" I came to see the Greek as a friend," said I. " I 
despise the predictions of astrologers : the lights of our 
destiny are in the soul, — ^ivithin the heart is the mys- 
terious fate that rules our lires." 

Caracalla sank back, and remained long lost in re- 
flection, while Geta paced the apartment with slow and 
thoughtful steps. As I gazed on them, the desire to 
awaken their hearts to virtuous feelings stirred my 
mind for a moment ; but I felt how vain would have 
been my efforts, and I was silent. With lightning 
flash memory glanced back oyer the years which had 
passed since I first saw them at Nicomedia. They are 
now men, — emperors ! Behold them in all the pomp 
of regal attire, but in what are they changed from the 
capricious and tyrannical children whom I then saw ? 
Only in this, the more manly bearing of the tyrant, 
and in the more confirmed lines of rice and passion on 
their brows. Thus I thought, and just as the thought 
passed through my mind, Caracalla started up, saying, 
in his usual tone of levity,— 

^' Come, my brother, you drank not at the banquet 
of peace, the feast of reconciliaton and fraternal amity, 
let us have a cup of wine together ere we retire. This 
is Grecian nectar,— our friend loves his coimtry and its 
grape." 

The rashness of the coward surpasses the boldness of 
the courageous : Geta dared to rouse the lion, though 
he trembled before him. With a furtive glance, which 
spoke volumes of suspicion, he said, '^ But the Greek is 
not here ; and you do not drink, nor does Victorinus." 

Caracalla too well understood the insinuation, and 
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springing up, he stamped fiercely with his foot, ex- 
claiming, " Said he not well, that in our own hearts is 
the fate that rules our lives ? Now, by every god and 
goddess of heaven and hell, thy dastard soul has pro- 
nounced thy own condemnation." 

" Loud words and oaths do not refute," — 

" Refute ! Base wretch ! you shall not live in fear, 
nor I in hate." He threw himself forward to seize his 
brother by the throat ; but Geta eluded his grasp, and 
fled precipitately from the apartment. I had arisen to 
interpose between the brothers, and as I now endea- 
voured to prevent Caracalla's pursuit of the fugitive, he 
shook with passion in my hold. 

"Release me!" he exclaimed, — "go! leave me! — 
why stay you here ?" 

" For my own pleasure, and for your good," I replied. 

" I tell you it were for the good of Rome, for my 
good, that— that — Have they not counselled me to," — 

" They have counselled you to do what you dread to 
name, even to me whose hands are stained with a 
brother's blood. They ? — they ? — ^who are they ? Do 
they know the days of sorrow, the nights of fear, of the 
guilty? Have they felt the ceaseless gnawings of 
remorse, the mad and unavailing efforts to forget, the 
self-detestation, the hatred of men, the abhorrence of 
the glad face of nature, the dread of the Great Author 
of existence ?" 

" These are the horrors of cowards, who have dared 
for a moment to be courageous, but who live slaves to 
their fears ever after." 

" Noj by my life, no ! The voice of nature," — 
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^^ Tush ! she speaks to yulgar souls : here/' he ex- 
claimed, strikiiig his breast, ^^ here she is never heard." 

"Oh, belieye not, believe not, that it will be ever 
thus !" But my words were vain : a dagger, kept by 
the Greek, either for safety or for vengeance, suspended 
against the wall, caught his eye. " Ha ! the gods have 
sent me this to accomplish my purpose at once !" he 
cried, whilst by a sudden effort he burst from me, and 
seizing it he rushed out of the chamber. I followed 
him, almost imconscious why I did so. Gould I turn 
aside the headlong torrent of hatred and of guilt ? 

Ere a minute had passed we were in the apartment 
of the empress. He had not erred in supposing that 
he should there find his brother. Julia was leaning 
affectionately on his shoulder, and both were atten- 
tively listening to the discourse of the astrologer who 
stood near. Apparently, Geta had supposed that the 
passion of Caracalla would pass away as it had often 
done, or he had imagined himself safe in the sacred 
presence of a mother, for he was calm and unmoved 
when we entered. 

" Think you that your minion has here found a re- 
fuge from my just abhorrence and vengeance V* cried 
the infuriated emperor. 

" My son," said Julia, rising with an air of offended 
majesty, " what mean these insulting words ? Minion ! 
Have not my affection, my care, my favour been equally 
shared by both my children ? Abhorrence ! O, im- 
mortal gods ! heard I aright ? — Just abhorrence of a 
brother !" 

" You heard aright ; and more, I have sworn his 
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death ! — Yes, by eternal Jupiter, he sees not to-mor- 
row's sun !" 

'^This is the madness of intoxication," said the 
empress ; then, turning to Geta, she added, " Retire, 
my son, until this fury of thy brother be past." 

He arose to obey ; but, as Caracalla sprang forward 
at the same moment, he uttered a cry of terror, and 
clung with unmanly fear to his mother. 

" Here,'* she exclaimed, as she struggled between 
her children, " here, my son, if you thirst for blood, 
strike here, — this bosom gave ye both life, — exhaust 
your rage on me, let me be the sacrifice to your hatred. 
Sacred and tender name of mother ! how did my soul 
overflow with joy when you became mine, — every pain 
and sorrow were forgotten when I pressed my first- 
bom in my arms I — Oh! will he, will he then, make me 
curse that name, the pride and happiness of woman ?" 

Alas ! ere the Greek or I could interfere to any pur- 
pose, the bloody deed was accomplished. The mur- 
derer fled, and the wretched mother, stained with the 
blood of her younger son, wounded in the arm which 
she had throvm around him for his protection, lay 
senseless beside his corpse. 

" Forget your griefs, Victorinus," said the astrologer, 
^^ this is indeed fratricide ! But let us lend what aid 
we can to this new Jocasta,— -only more unhappy than 
she of old, that both her children have not fallen 
victims to their fraternal discords, — one yet lives to 
wring from her many a bitter tear. Ah, she sighs, she 
revives 1" 

I hastened to call her women, but returned not to 
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witness that keenest of human griefs, a mothers for 
the crimes of her children. Terror and con&sion were 
every where; in each chamher and gallery through 
which I passed were groups of alarmed nohles or whis- 
pering menials. It was known that I had heen a 
witness of the hloody deed that had taken place in the 
apartment of the empress, and more than once they 
would have arrested me to answer questions; but I 
refused to do so, — I rushed impetuously on, as if I 
could only escape from the thoughts and feelings which 
oppressed my soul when I should breathe a freer and a 
purer air than that of the palace. I left it, never again 
to enter it. 

I sought Caius immediately, and related to him the 
important change which had taken place in the govern- 
ment of the empire. While we yet conversed, and as 
the day dawned, we heard the trampling of horses, the 
tread of feet, and the confused shouts of a multitude. 
We looked out, and beheld Caracalla galloping furiously 
with his guards to the prsetorian camp: he was fol- 
lowed by all of the rabble of Borne who. had been 
awaked by the alarm of the moment. Impelled by 
curiosity, I left Caius, and drawmg my gown closely 
round my head to conceal features too well known to 
the populace, I mingled with the crowd. 

^^ The murder of Plautianus was, compared with that 
of to-day, but a slight subject for the exercise of that 
eloquence of which our emperor boasts," said one 
whom I happened to approach in the throng. I turned 
to the speaker ; he was like myself closely muffled, but 
for an instant he shewed his features, — ^it was the 
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astrologer. " Victorinus," he said, " I am sorry to find 
you here; there is danger," — ^but ere he could say 
more, he was separated from me, the crowd becoming 
every minute denser and more eager in pressing for- 
ward, and I found it impossible again to get near him. 

The pratorian guards, hastUy summoned from their 
slumbers, were already on foot, though in disorder and 
confusion, when the emperor entered the camp. They 
received him with the loud and joyous acclamations 
which his largesses and his indulgences had purchased 
from them. Without making any gesture of courtesy 
in return for their salutations, and heeding not their 
expressions of attachment, he flung himself from his 
horse, and rushed with a terrified and bewildered air 
to the eagles of the troops, embracing them, as if he 
sought protection beneath these sacred symbols ; then 
he drew forth and held up to view the bloody dagger 
which he had buried in his brother's heart. Strange 
and terrible were my emotions as I contemplated him ! 
Remembering how I, a slave, had bowed in the dust 
for the crime in which this master of the world exulted, 
wild doubts on virtue and vice, and on the ever-just 
government of the Father of men arose within me. It 
was but for a moment, — ^better thoughts soon suc- 
ceeded the revival of my former anguish and despair. 

I was too £aa from the emperor to hear distinctly 
what he said : something I caught about the dagger to 
be consecrated to Jupiter Capitolinus ; something of a 
deep-laid plot to deprive the Romans of their beloved 
master ; then came my own name, which was repeated 
on all sides. Loud execrations followed that name 
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which had been so oflten exalted to the heavens bj the 
same voices. For an instant, I felt the anger and the 
wounded pride of him, from whom is withdrawn the 
adulation of the multitude whose breath had been his 
life ; then an impulse of candour, of truth, prompted 
me to declare myself to the emperor and all around, 
and to ask why I had become the object of their 
hatred. But at this moment some one pressed my 
arm: I turned, and my eyes met the ardent, affec- 
tionate, and imploring look of Gains. 

" The Greek informed me of your danger," he whis- 
pered : '^ on you he is determined to try to cast the 
odium of this crime." 

"But how? — ^but how?" I exclaimed, in a voice 
almost choked with passion. 

" That you taught Geta to despise the crime of fra- 
tricide, and that he slew his brother in his just de- 
fence. But, my son, my Victorinus,^ spare him the 
burthen of another murder: for me, for your Gaius, 
subdue this passion and retire from the crowd." 

" I will do what you wish," I hastily answered. 

" Listen ! — ^he announces that you are safe in tbe 
palace, — that you shall be delivered up to the ven- 
geance of his faithful praBtorians. The astrologer has 
deceived him ! This is well, — ^there is time to escape. 
Let us meet near the old temple of Serapis, — ^it is on 
the road to Gstia. Go, then, my beloved Gevulas," 
said he, — ^now adopting my Dacian name, lest he should 
be overheard, — " Go, and the gods protect you ! I will 
follow soon, when I have heard the end of all this." 

The sun had risen high in the heavens, and was 
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looking brightly down on the vast, rumour-stirred city, 
when I passed through the gate by which I had first 
entered it. As its din and tumult died away in the 
distance, something of melancholy stole over my soul. 
I stopped, — I turned, — my eyes wandered sadly over 
the mighty extent of palaces and temples before me. 
^^ Perhaps I look on Rome for the last time," I said ; 
^^ and is it thus I leave it, after having made for so 
many years my abode in it, a barbarian wanderer, 
without any ties of nation, kindred, or home ? But 
this is just. I had learnt but ill the lessons of my 
father. I was a slave indeed, although I denied it to 
myself, from the moment I had passed beyond those 
gates. Am I now free ? Yes : freedom, won by the 
subtle head, not by the courageous heart, is mine." 
Again I hurried on the path I had been pursuing, 
and I entered the wood near the temple of which 
Caius had spoken. I continued my way, absorbed in 
thoughts excited by feelings of self-condemnation the 
most quick and keen : I had waited, as it were, to be 
driven from Rome, and to the remembrance of my for- 
mer sorrow and remorse were now added shame and 
self-contempt. At length my footsteps, echoing more 
widely around, roused my attention to my situation, I 
found myself in the centre of an area surroimded by 
trees ; the ground was in some places dry and charred, 
in others overgrown with thick and poisonous weeds. 
One glance on the place, and I knew that I stood on 
the spot where I had performed the sad obsequies of 
Varadoc. The words which my father uttered on that 
day when sorrow first visited our house flashed on my 
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memory, — " I accused my selfish heart of haying for- 
gotten its country's wrongs until roused by its own." 
I raised my hand in adjuration to the heavens, and ex- 
claimed aloud, '' Hear, spirit of my father, hear ! I 
will avenge our country's wrongs, thy wrongs, and my 
own !" Scarcely had I pronounced the vow, when a 
stem and solemn voice said, '' Vengeance is mine, saith 
God, I will repay." Some Christian, who had sought 
refuge in the ruined temple of the Egyptian deity, 
perhaps, gave me this warning ; but it dwelt on my 
mind only for a moment : since then, how often have 
I acknowledged its truth ! 

I became, in imagination, the redressor, the avenger 
of my country's wrongs, and. when the voice of Gains 
called me from my meditations, the name of Cevulas, 
which he used through caution, was pleasing to my ear. 
"Never," I exclaimed, with exulting enthusiasm, — 
" never again shall a Koman name be mine." Then, 
giving one last sad look to that dread yet sacred place 
of death, I joined him, and we proceeded together to 
Ostia. We spoke little, and it may be that the feelings 
and recollections which had been awakened within me, 
gave something of sternness, of harshness to my fEure- 
well. Yet not for an instant did that beloved and 
excellent friend think his adopted barbarian son cold 
or ungrateful, whilst he poured on him benedictions in 
the name of every god and goddess. 

" You shall hear from me soon," I said, as I grasped 
his hand. " Your emperor also shall hear from me. 
The Gauls are in arms : — ^let him look to the Daciaus." 

Astonished at these words, he would have demanded 
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an explanation ; but there was no time, — the vessel in 
which I was to embark was ready to sail, the winds 
were favourable, — I sprang on board. 

Pass we over yoyagings and joumeyings, — ^behold 
me once more on the banks of the Danube, gazing with 
softened yet glad eyes on its waters, listening with joy 
and pride to the accents of that language which had 
first greeted my ear in childhood. Yes, gladness and 
exultation were mine; for my heart was filled with 
generous aspirations, with ambitious hopes. Ten thou- 
sand warlike Geti acknowledged me their leader, and 
numerous bands, under gallant chiefs, were pouring 
down on Dacia and Pannonia. All seemed to promise 
us glory and freedom. 

Soon the Romans are apprised of our hostile prepa- 
rations, and many of the frontier legions advance to 
oppose our further progress. Now we hear the shouts 
of foes, music dear to the warrior s ear. Now comes 
the call to battle. Then are mingled the voices of men, 
the neighings of horses, the din of aims, the clash of 
weapons, and all the wild and mighty uproar of war. 
My noon of manhood was past, yet not the hottest 
barbarian youth, who for the first time drew his sword 
in fight, rushed with livelier ardour to the combat. 
First in the attack, I and my followers descended like 
a mountain torrent on the enemy. Neither the armour 
nor the discipline of the Roman troops availed them 
aught ; at the onset they were broken, and they found 
it impossible again to rally. The destruction of the 
legions of Varus by the fierce Germans was not more 
complete than theirs. But Rome had not now an 
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Augustus to avenge her losses nobly, nor had she brare 
soldiers like those for whom he sorrowed so deeply, — 
discontented veterans, raw patrician boys, and barba- 
rian mercenaries were now her defenders. 

Gladly, unhesitatingly had my followers obeyed the 
signal for battle ; but when I would hare called them 
from the field, I no longer foimd obedience. Com- 
mands, threats, entreaties were Tain ; I felt that I had 
wielded a weapon too powerful for my arm. I loved 
the joy and honour of victory ; but I could not slaugh- 
ter the vanquished, the submissive, and I turned with 
sadness from the riot of death, in which, but a short 
time before, I had been engaged almost with delight. 
I left the conquerors to their work of carnage and 
spoliation, and wandered at a distance from the field. 
More than once the breeze brought to my ear my own 
name, repeated with exulting shouts of praise. And 
this homage, my heart bitterly asked, in what does it 
differ from that of the amphitheatre ? Barbarian and 
Roman, are they then alike ? Must feats of blood and 
death alone command the approbation of men ? But 
why these thoughts ? Am I child ? — knew I not until 
to-day what war is ? Before stirring up the Geti,— 
before pouring into their greedy ears the story of the 
wrongs of their ancestors, of my own wrongs,— before 
awaking the thirsty spirit of vengeance, — ^before ex- 
citing the wild desire to bestow freedom on Dada, and 
to possess that land from which their fathers had been 
driven, — I should have weighed well my own disposi- 
tion and theirs. If I am so timid of conscience as to 
hesitate about the means, while they are too bold cmd 
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too reckless to consider aught but the end, I am in 
truth an unfit leader for them. ^' Ceyulas, thou art 
half a Roman, or thou art a coward," something whis- 
pered in my bosom. A coward in crime, I would have 
replied : but no, — ^a laugh of self-derision burst from 
my lips, — I, the prize-fighter of the arenas of Rome, 
the gladiator, the fratricide, — I was about to debate 
with myself the criminality of a war in which thou- 
sands, until that day guiltless of human blood, had 
engaged without compunction. Again I laughed in 
scorn and bitterness, and flinging myself at the foot of 
a tree, I banished the feelings which had disturbed my 
heart and composed myself to rest. Strange incon- 
sistency ! my dreams, after that day of action and strife, 
were of peace and boyhood ! 

When I awoke, the silence of deep night reigned 
around ; I arose refreshed, with spirits calmed and 
strengthened, and looked with tranquil delight on the 
dimly revealed face of nature. I could not but con- 
trast my present solitude, so sublime and elcyating, 
with the sad loneliness of the city, which had often 
oppressed my soul. But soon I remembered my duty 
as a leader, which I had abandoned, and I hastened to 
the resting place of the warriors. No sentinel kept 
watch near the hardy and careless victors of the past 
day, and I stepped unnoticed and unchallenged into 
the very centre of the silent, sleeping host. An awe, 
unfelt in the solitude of the woods, crept over me as I 
contemplated the many thousand slumberers around 
me. The breathing life, the death-like unconscious- 
ness, the self-reliance with which the soldiers had lain 
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down, and their now utter incapability of self-protec- 
tion, impressed me deeply. 

After this, our first victory, I stilled for a time the 
voice of conscience, that ever prompted the question, — 
ELave I not again trodden the path of. evil in endea- 
vouring to do good? — ^was this necessary? But it 
could not be always stilled. I had entered too late in 
life on the career of war ; I could not look on it as 
younger and bolder spirits did: my sympathies with 
the wrongs of others, quick as my resentments of my 
own, made me also too keenly alive to all its horrors. 

Although we had received from the Dacians to 
whom we sent emissaries, the most cold and unsatis- 
factory answers, we still continued to advance into 
their coimtry. They, however they might be assimi- 
lated to us by common ancestry and a common lan- 
guage, were unwilling to join us. They had for years 
bowed to the yoke of Kome, — ^they had served in her 
armies, they had become the peacefdl cultivators of the 
soil over which their fathers had roved in freedom, 
they had mingled with their conquerors until they had 
forgotten that they were their masters ; they, therefore, 
refused to risk their present prosperity for a doubtful 
independence. 

"Have they forgotten," exclaimed the indignant 
Geti, " the degradation of our forefathers, led captive 
after the car of the proud Trajan ? We must remind 
them of it, and if they will not join us, we must pur- 
sue our way, regardless of them, to vengeance and 
freedom." 

" Vengeance and freedom !" — it was the battle-cry 
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which I had given them. I dared not desert the 
post which I had yoluntarily chosen: I had kindled 
this flame, — ^it was my duty to watch its progress, 
and to see that, at least in its consequences, it 
should be good; — on these I still dwelt with ar-. 
dent yet vague hopes. Conscience and feeling had 
winced at the first terrible exhibition of human nature 
after the strife and heat of battle ; but now, as 
obeying the injunction of the chiefe we pursued 
our way regardless of the Dacians, how was my 
bosom torn! The unofifending and undefended were 
driven by us from their homes, their ripening fields 
and blooming gardens were laid waste, their dwell- 
ings were given up to desolation. Those whom we 
should have protected, — ^who spoke our tongue, who 
only differed from us in preferring the life of the 
husbandman or the shepherd to that of the war- 
rior, — ^they, our countrymen, our brethren, fled at 
our approach or fell beneath our swords. In vain 
I represented to our chiefs the cruelty and impolicy 
of the course they were pursuing ; those who were 
not their allies were in their view enemies, — Romans. 
All, therefore, I could do for the unhappy Dacians 
was to urge the advance as rapidly as possible. 
Onwards, onwards we pressed, still in pursuit of 
the Romans, who hoped by a desultory and fruitless 
warfare to weary us, and avoided again coming to 
an engagement. Occasionally, we put to flight or 
to the sword a band of cowardly mercenaries, but 
this was all the honour our enemies permitted us; 
yet imhesitatingly we held on our course, and 

I 
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always with increasing numbers^ Hordes of barba- 
rians of the north, roused by the name of a war 
against the Romans, rushed from their mountains 
and forests, bringing strength and courage to our 
host ; but widening the broad trail of devastation 
left by our march. 

At length we heard that a legion, lately arrived 
from Italy, and commanded by an experienced 
general, was already on the banks of the Danube ; 
it was even said that ambassadors from the emperor 
to our chieiB were approaching with it. On the 
day on which this news reached us I had ridden 
in advance of my troop, eager to discover our foes. 
My attention was, however, diverted from this object 
by the appearance of two Romans, who emerged 
from a wood, — ^the one was aged and infirm, the 
other young and vigorous. Frequently the elder 
seemed to expostulate with the younger: by his 
gestures I gathered that he intreated him to leave 
him. I became deeply interested in the movements 
of this pair, and forgetting my duty to the Geti, I 
began to think of presenting to these men, their 
enemies, my strong and unwearied horse. "Whilst 
the thought passed through my mind a handful of 
barbarians appeared before me; they raised a shout 
of exultation on beholding the Romans, who turned 
on the instant, — ^the elder made a gesture of despair: 
I then turned and beheld the main body of our 
army rapidly approaching. At this I galloped up 
to the strangers, and flinging myself from my horse, 
I put the reins into the hand of the younger, whom 
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by his dress I perceived to be a tribune of the 
Roman army. 

" My lord, my beloved master, leave me I intreat 
you ! " exclaimed the old man ; " the good gods 
have given you the means of escape, — farewell, 
farewell ! " 

The tribune, by an imploring gesture, demanded 
my aid in placing the old man on the horse ere 
he mounted himself ; but immediately he relinquished 
his attempt, and, giving a quick glance around, he 
shook his head. I was, indeed, too late in my ofifer 
of assistance ; the Geti were at hand, and in a few 
minutes we were hemmed in on all sides, except 
that on which flowed the peaceful Danube. The 
old man, a veteran centurion, sank at the feet of 
the tribune, embracing his knees and weeping bit- 
terly, — not for himself, but for his beloved master. 

*' Tush ! man, be of good courage ! " said he, 
" Yes," I eagerly repeated, " be of good courage !" 
They were surprised to hear words in the Latin 
tongue ; but there was no time for explanation, 
some of the Getic leaders had drawn near. They 
asked whether I had obtained any useful informa- 
tion from the prisoners; I replied in the negative, 
and to satisfy them, put some questions which the 
Romans refused to answer. 

" Let them die, then," said the stem barbarians ; 
''and let us continue our march in search of the 
cowards who flee from us." 

"They shall not die," said I, looking calmly 
around on the chiefs. 

2 1 
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" How ! — Doth not the braye Ceyulas arrogate too 
much to himself in this decision ? " said one. 

"Aye, by my father's soul, he doth!" replied 
another. " We need not slaves like the Romans, 
or like those corrupted by Roman customs ; why 
then let our prisoners live ? " 

Eager and bitter words followed these, and that, 
which I might have perceived before, was now made 
manifest to me. Although loved by my immediate 
followers, I was an object of envy and hatred to 
most of the Getic leaders. Whilst these fierce and 
impetuous spirits gave way to noisy debate on my 
right to dispose of the prisoners as I liked, the 
younger of them, seeing his old friend stretched 
lifeless at his feet, and imagining no doubt that our 
discussion was only on the manner in which he 
should be put to death, made a desperate effort to 
preserve his life. He rushed to the river's brink, 
flung off some of his heavy armour, plunged in and 
struck boldly across the stream. The escape of this 
captive, which at another time might have been an 
object of indifference, had become from my inter- 
ference one of deep interest. On a signal from one 
of the chiefs a barbarian bent his bow and took 
aim at the brave swimmer. "He dies who draws a 
bow," said I, unsheathing my sword. 

"Ha! — but it matters not — ^it matters not — he 
he sinks — he sinks !" exclaimed one of my opponents, 
exultinglyr A moment more, and I was breasting 
the waters of my native river with all the vigour 
of my youth. I reached the fiednting Roman, seized 
him, and bore him to the land. 
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"Go," said I to the barbarians, as I laid the 
breathless body on the turf— "he is mine now. 
Continue your march, — I shall overtake you by to- 
morrow's dawn." 

With silent pity and contempt, they left me to 
the task of restoring to life him whom I had rescued 
from the wares. My cares were soon repaid; he 
opened his eyes and turned them languidly yet 
gratefully upon me. Ah, how that look made my 
heart throb! But that it would hare shamed my 
manhood, I should have given way to tears of ten- 
derness and joy. Yes, the brother of her, the ever 
adored of memory, rested on my bosom, and whis- 
pered in my ear fervent blessings and thanks! I 
could not be mistaken, — the dark eye, now softened 
in its glance, was Herminia's, — ^the brow, no longer 
covered by the helmet, was hers, only more strongly 
and more sternly defined. He read on my coun- 
t€9iance the deep emotion of my soul ; but attributing 
it to humanity and kindness, he pressed my hands 
with affectionate gratitude, and sought to turn my 
attention from him to myself. But soon his thoughts 
reverted to his old and faithful attendant, and he 
hastened to his side, anxious to discover whether 
any spark of life yet remained. He might, he said, 
have only fainted from fatigue and the pain of his 
wounds. He then told me that he and the centu- 
rion, with a handi^ of soldiers, had been sent out 
to make some observations on their approaching 
enemies, — ^that they had fallen in with a party of 
he Geti, who had cut his little band to pieces, — 
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that he, unwounded because this brave old man had 
more than once thrown himself between him and 
the weapons of their foes, had fled with him from 
the field, when further conflict was unavailing. 

We raised the veteran from the ground, and per- 
ceived that he had fainted from loss of blood; for 
in despair, determined not to witness the death of 
his adored lord, he had torn open his wounds. We 
recalled him to life for a few fleeting moments ; yet 
they were moments of happiness, — he saw his master 
safe, his enemies no longer near, and he was sup- 
ported in his arms as he breathed his last. Still, 
at the hour of parting life, that which was dear 
when life began returns to the mind. ^^ Ah, my 
noble lord," said the old man, ''how like at this 
moment you are to your father ; I think I see him 
now just as he looked on that day when last I 
followed him to the chase. The Ceionian name will 
live in you, my dearest master," he added in a tone 
half assertion, half question. His master made 
a gesture of dissent. " Nay, then, — ^nay, my lord, let 
it not be so, — ^make me happy in death, — say, that 
once more our halls in Rome shall be as I have 
seen them in my youth, thronged with patridans, 
senators, knights, clients; — tell me that in Umbria 
the joyous sports, the rural festivals of your fiather's 
house shall again be witnessed." 

'' Alas ! alas ! '* exclaimed the other, while tears 
of sorrow and humbled pride wet his manly cheek, 
"this is not in my power; you know how fallen 
our fortunes are. Tell me, then, in what I can 
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make you happy ere jou die, O, last and best of all 
those who followed my father in prosperity and 
deserted not his children in adversity ! " 

" Forgive me, forgive me, my kind master," said 
the old man, passing his feeble hand across his 
brow ; "I think my memory fails, — you know I 
would not wound your heart by any painfdl recol- 
lection. But can you not make me happy? Ah, 
yes, — our beloved lady, Herminia — ^you will tell her 
that I have served you well, — ^that — '^ 

" I win tell her that you have served me to the 
death. Oh, by the immortal gods, Herminia's tears 
will fall as mine do now when I depict this scene ! 
-f<-See, the kind barbarian weeps that we should 
lose so good, so true a friend." 

At these words the old man raised his head, — 
his countenance brightened with new life, — he turned 
to me, — " You can make me happy — ^promise me—" 
r^ understood him. — " By the Great Father of life," 
I «aid, " by the souls of those I have loved, by 
every god that Roman and barbarian honour, his 
life shall be to me dear as it has been to you, — 
dearer a thousand times than my own. " The 
dying man strove to grasp the hand which I held 
out to him in pledge of my truth, then turning 
his eyes, full of joyful satisfaction, on his lord, he 
expired. 

He sleeps in peace by the Danube, — I have kept 
the vow made to him, — my years have far outrun 
his, — I shall soon be at peace also, but the mur- 
murs of the yellow Tiber shall soothe my rest. 
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I was not able to rejoin the Geti on the follow- 
ing daj, as I had expected ; on the contrary, many 
days elapsed ere I did so. When I again mingled 
with them, mj prisoner and I were equailj objects 
of indifference to them ; for important matters occu- 
pied their attention. Deputies had arrired from 
the emperor, who had declared his earnest wish 
to put an end to the war against those whom he de- 
sired should be his allies. Why should I continue ? — 
How the cupidity of the Geti was excited, and how 
the noble emperor purchased from them, as he had 
lately done from the Germans, a dishonourable peace, 
are now matters of history. Although he refru^ 
the equirocal name of the great Geticus, * yet did 
he deserre it as truly as many others with which the 
obsequious senate honoured him; for he caused ihe 
Geti to return peacefully to their homes beyond the 
Danube. 

For me, my dream of freedom and independence 
for my countrymen had passed away, — ^passion and 
hope no longer deceived me, — ^the light of truth, of 
experience shone on the friture, and I shrank from 
it. We might hare driven the Romans from Dacia, 

* Geticus might have been tamed to murderer of G^eta, as 
well as the conquerw' qf the QetL But we almost wonder that 
Caracalla's aadacity did not make him assume the name as 
readily as that of Qermanicus, when we recal what is related 
of Commodus, — that after his victory in the arena, under the 
name of Paulus, he obliged the senate to repeat with three 
hundred shouts his title of *^ Paulus, first of the secntors ! ** 
That Caracalla should feel scrupulous about any name before a 
people so sunk in baseness is surprising. 
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from Thrace eren ; but what would our freedom 
then hare been? — A freedom purchased by spolia- 
tion, ending in dissension and bloodshed among 
ourselves. And yet I could not but perceive that 
the day would come when the retribution which 
Eternal Justice had laid up for Rome would fall on 
her head, by the hands of those very barbarians, 
whose amity she now sought to purchase. At this 
moment she herself held out the inducement to pass 
the boundaries she marked between them and her. 
Yet, although I did not regret the termination of 
the war, I regretted the manner of it. I could not 
without a feeling of disappointment see the brave 
spirits, whom I thought something nobler than 
thirst for blood or desire for plunder had urged to 
battle, bargaining like mercenaries with the Romans 
for their pay. How would the emperor have been 
astonished had he learnt that the one barbarian 
chief who refused his gold was the Victorinus on 
whom he had so often lavished it ! 

If I beheld with sorrow and contempt my country- 
men receive the tribute, for so it must be called, 
my Roman companion saw it paid with scorn and 
indignation, to which he gave vent in a thousand 
execrations of the unworthy Caracalla. Ceionius — 
or, as he was named since his adoption into the 
family of his uncle, Herminianus, — ^felt as a Roman 
of the old times would have done had he seen this 
disgraceful reverse of the ancient order of things, 
and there were moments when my presence seemed 
disagreeable to him, because I had witnessed tlie 

3 I 
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degradation of his country. Yet, he loved me well, 
and testified strongly his gratitude to me for having 
saved his life. And I, can I tell how much I 
loved this excellent and nohle-minded man? Had 
he not heen the brother of Herminia, — ^had he 
not been thrown on my protection as he was, 
still must I have loved him. He possessed, with 
the candour, the generosity, the elevation of mind, 
of his sister, the manliness and courage of the 
bravest soldier. As in Publius and Caius I had seen 
the virtues of the plebeian, so in Herminianus and 
his sister I beheld all that could adorn the patrician 
rank. Yet in these excellent characters, different 
as they were, there was one and the same fault, — 
pride — ^irradicable, unchangeable. Caius was simply 
proud of Rome and of his country's greatness,-*— 
Publius was proud as a Boman, but yet prouder as 
a soldier, — to the pride of the Roman and the sol- 
dier, Herminianus added that of his race and of his 
family. He was proud of the haughty house to 
which hje belonged, — proud of the attachment to 
the glory and freedom of his country, which in these 
later ages had made his fathers feared and hated by 
successive emperors, whom they had never stooped 
to flatter, — this had Anally wrought their ruin and 
his. And Herminia, the lovely, the gentle, the 
ingenuous, she also was proud, though, perhaps until 
the moment she discovered on whom she had bes- 
towed her affection, she knew it not. 

My aged friends, my Roman fathers, have long 
been at rest. The ashes of the noble brother and 
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sister, with whom died the Ceionian and Herminian 
names, are placed in the tomb of their ancestors ;— 
the barbarian, the Dacian gladiator was the only 
mourner at their funeral rites. It seems to me that 
I have seen the last inheritors of the virtues of the 
ancient Romans pass away: — yet no, — I have one 
exception, — ^he to whom I now address myself makes 
an illustrious name yet more illustrious, — in him 
live the virtues which we honour in the great men 
of the early days of Rome. 

The Geti had departed, the emissaries of the 
emperor were gone, and Herminianus and I looked 
around in silence on the wide trampled field, which 
had lately been alive with human beings. We 
then bent our steps towards the Danube, and gazed 
on its tranquil waters. 

"'Tis a noble stream," said Herminianus, "and 
almost makes one ashamed by its side to speak of the 
old Tiber." 

"I cannot express," I rejoined, "with what an 
intensity of longing I desired, when first I was a 
dweller in your crowded Rome, to see again these 
waters : it was a thirst of the soul that often returned. 
At length it has been satisfied, — ^and now I leave the 
Danube, never to return to its banks ! I cannot bring 
again the heart of innocence and childhood : memory 
will not permit me to be happy here, nor can hope 
again deceive me. What am I, that I would urge 
forward the destinies of men? Farewell, farewell, 
broad stream of my youth ! I return to you no more. 
On your banks the past is too dread, — on your banks 
the future now brings no hope." 
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'^ My kind friend/' Herminianus said, ^^ I trust the 
future has much that is good in store for you; and 
when you leave this country, which recals perhaps the 
rememhrance of your parents and of friends whom you 
have lost, you will again have happy thoughts." 

" My parents, — ^friends whom I have lost !" I sadlj 
repeated. 

''Nay," he exclaimed, "think no more of the past, — 
banish it, as I do. The future has some true friends to 
bestow on you ; and first, my loved Herminia, how will 
it gladden her heart to see her brother s preserver, — ^to 
thank him, to bless him ! We have talked so much of 
that dear one, that it seems to me you must know her 
as well as I. Do you not long to behold her ? Turn 
not away, — ^listen to me, — answer me. Swear by this 
Styx of yours, this Danube, that you will leave Dacia 
for ever, to follow the fortunes of a poor Roman, who 
boasts now not one friend but yourself. You see that 
not a single inquiry has been made about me and my 
few trusty followers. No : by Hercules, I shall not 
return to the army, at least while Rome pays sub- 
mission to her present Augustus. Come, now for 
Athens, and then for Alexandria, to meet our dear 
Herminia ! See, your trusty barbarian returns ! he has 
kept his word and brings the horses." 

" I knew he would keep his word : his is one of the 
few hearts I have gained since my return to my native 
country." 

Now, for the last time, I looked on the river, — I 
thought of my happy sports with Varadoc on its banks, 
— I thought of the brother of Publius, committed to its 
waters, and I turned away to gaze on them no more. 
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My eyes met those of a Dacian, whom I had appointed 
to meet me here, fixed kindly yet sorrowingly on me ; 
I felt that I was ahout to hreak the last tie that bound 
me to my native land, and the thought was painful. 
I took the hand of my countryman, — " Return to your 
family^ my brother," said I, " and be happy. For me, 
I cannot be happy in Dacia : there Kre now none of 
my fathers race to make a home for me, — ^farewell! 
farewell !" 

After a journey, long, but not fatiguing to us who 
had been strengthened in the school of war and of ad- 
versity, we arrived at Athens. I had much difficulty 
in persuading Herminianus to leave me for a time, 
while he visited his sister, who was at Alexandria with 
a Roman lady of distinction, her only female relative, 
and while he arranged his plans for the future. Much 
he pressed and entreated ; but I was firm in my deter- 
mination. Many years had passed since I had seen 
Herminia, but not yet could my heart be still at the 
mention of her name. No : I would not take ad- 
vantage of Herminianus* ignorance of my former life, 
to intrude my sorrows into her tranquil and perhaps 
happy bosom. 

And now I was left alone in the city of Minerva ; 
but, alas ! I found in it little that was pleasing to me. 
I looked in vain for all that used to dignify the ancient 
nurse of freedom, philosophy, and the arts ; I saw only 
temples ill kept and ruinous ; and riotous troops of 
Roman students filled the groves where Plato had 
taught and Sophocles had sung. And yet displeased 
as I was at first with Athens, the remembrance of it 
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is dear to me, for there occurred an eyent tlie most 
grateful to my soul. 

One day, as I was sauntering through the city, some 
one laid his hand familiarly on my shoulder ; I turned 
and beheld, with surprise and joy, my old firiend, 
Publius. 

" You shall not leave me now," I exclaimed, "until," 
— He interrupted me, and pointing out to my notice a 
person who accompanied him, he said, — " What think 
you he tells me ? That we should love our enemies, — 
that we should do good to those at whose hands we 
have received evil, — ^that the barbarian is brother to 
the Boman, and that we should forgive our brother, 
though he offend us, not seven times, but seventy times 
seven !" As he concluded, he embraced me again and 
again with all his ancient affection. My heart swelled 
with tenderness, as in my childish days it did when 
my father received me in forgiveness to his arms afiter 
some forsaking of the path of duty : I had not thought 
so much of youth, of nature yet lived in my bosom. 

I turned to observe the man to whom my attention 
had been called. His features spoke him of eastern 
birth, his dress betokened poverty ; his whole demea- 
nour announced humility, yet was there dignity in it. 

Publius was the first to speak again; he seemed 
desirous to prevent any farther allusion to the cause of 
the temporary interruption of our friendship, and 
directing his eyes to an arch of triumph near us, he 
said, " I have been learning how rightly to estimate 
such monuments as that. My friend here trusts that 
the time will come when men will no more raise tro- 
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phies to commemorate their murders of their fellow- 
men. Is it not so, Philemon ?" 

"I do believe that the day will come when wars 
will cease on earth," answered the stranger, in a low 
but impressive voice, and raising his dark, thoughtful 
eyes, filled with the light of a sacred hope, to those of 
the Roman. I wished to hear him say more ; but he 
seemed far from anxious to intrude his opinions, and 
continued silent. Then said I, playfully, to Publius, 
" How likes your soldiership this doctrine ?" 

" Well, in faith, well. I swear no more by Jove or 
Hercules, and would call myself a Galilean were I 
worthy to bear the name." 

"I am sorry to hear you say so," I answered, 
hastily. 

"How!— Why so?" 

" Have not those who have adopted the strange and 
wild dreams of the Easterns ever fallen under the dis- 
pleasure of our emperors ? Are not the Christians 
always exposed to hatred and opprobium ? Do they 
not live in the constant fear of death ?" 

" Not in fear of death : here is one," said Publius, 
laying his hand on the arm of the stranger, " here is 
one who knows not what fear is." 

"But," said the Christian, "granting what your 
friend has said to be true, — ^that we are hated by the 
emperor, despised by the people, that we dare not call 
our Hves our own, — are these reasons for rejecting the 
truth ?" 

" Assuredly not," I replied. " But, then, how to 
discover when truth is presented to us ? I spoke, also, 
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from an earnest wish for the happiness of Publius : I 
would have him spend the remainder of his life in 
security and peace." 

" I would haye him spend it in peace with his God 
and with himself: this is the peace of which, alas ! 
man knows but little," said the stranger. 

I scarcely knew how to reply ; I hesitated for a 
moment, — ^then as there was nothing of unkindness 
or austerity in his aspect, I frankly asked him to 
accompany PubHus to my abode, that I might hear 
farther discourse on this important subject. He 
readily consented to my wish, and that night I 
heard, for the first time, the sublime and simple 
precepts of the despised religion of the (jalileans. 
Did I then desire to turn Publius from the path into 
which his humane and honest heart had led him? 
Oh, no : I felt that to do so would be indeed to rob him 
of happiness. Yet, I confess, though I listened with 
delight to Philemon when he spoke of the Great 
Maker and Ruler of the world as a spirit, to whom a 
spiritual worship alone was acceptable, I drew ba<!k, 
as from slavery, when he woidd haye cast around me 
the light and imgalling chains of his belief. I had not 
then learnt, — ^what do I say? — I never learnt, to subdue 
my own soul, and I shrank from that humbling of it 
which is the Christian's highest duty. 

It was then permitted me to pass only a few days in 
the society of these two excellent men. Philemon was 
obliged to depart for Antioch, his native city, and 
Publius accompanied him thither. He would have 
remained with me, but this I could not allow ; I gave 
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him, howeyer, a promise to join him as soon as I 
should have received letters from Herminianus. 

Soon after the departure of these friends, a sadness 
such as I had never hefore experienced took possession 
of mj soul, and never at any moment had I felt the 
weight of existence so oppressive : the huoyancy of 
youth was gone, and it seemed that the weariness of 
age was fast coming on. Everything was displeasing 
to me ; the sacred names of the sages and heroes of the 
bright days of the freedom of Athens were famiUar to 
me, and they but added to my contempt for the race 
whom her walls now contained. Even when letters, 
kind and cheering, arrived from Gains and Hermi- 
nianus, their perusal added to my depression, and they 
fell from my hand as things valueless, and I said, — 
'' These silent records should be only to preserve the 
memory of the dead ; while the heart knows that our 
friends yet live, these make us only sigh more deeply 
for the music of the voice, the language of the eye." 

This melancholy was, however, either the forerunner 
or the cause of disease, for I fell into a long and 
grievous malady, and months passed slowly on in 
suffering and despondency. At length the Greek phy- 
sician and the Roman, who disputed the honour of 
killing me according to their different fashions, began 
to agree in one opinion, that I must leave Athens and 
try a different air. The idea of travelling was insup- 
portable to me : — I, on the verge of age, bent to the 
earth with crime and sorrow, alone, dispirited, — I bear 
my weariness of life from city to city, only to prolong 
that weariness ! Why may I not die here ? I asked. 
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But I remembered my promise to Publius, — I remem- 
bered that I had written to the affectionate Cains, 
asking him to meet me at Antioch. Although in- 
different to life, I could not be indifferent to the lore 
of these friends, and I determined for their sakes to 
live and to shake off the sadness which oppressed me. 
I began again to make inquiries about the afiairs of the 
day. To those who permit their Hres and fortunes to 
hang on the will of one man, his actions are of all- 
absorbing interest, mj first questions therefore were an- 
swered by news of Garacaila, He was now at Antioch. 
This disturbed me a little ; — ^were we again to meet ? 
He had visited the Trojan plain, my informant told 
me, and there, arrogating to himself the character of 
the Macedonian hero, had celebrated splendid games in 
honour of Achilles. '^ But," added he, lowering his 
voice, '^though Caracalla bathe to the Ups in luxury 
and pleasure, though riches and power unbounded are 
his, his days and nights are passed in agony,-^di8ease 
has seized upon him.'' I started from my couch and 
gazed on the speaker when he announced this simi- 
larity in our fate, although he numbered so many years 
less than I. " His offerings of all things valuable at 
the shrine of Esculapius are unavailing. His mind 
also is torn by remorse and despair : he is given up to 
the furies. Refrised admission to the sacred mysteries, 
he cannot obtain in any temple the purification he 
desires, and it is said he seeks from the priests of the 
Galileans the means of being cleansed from a brother's 
blood." 

'^ I know not," I replied to the Athenian, with a 
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sigh, " the efficacy of the religion of the followers of 
Christ in cleansing from the stain of a brother's 
blood, but I have had experience of its salutary and 
divine power in overcoming the. desire of vengeance 
for a brother's murder." 

The Chreek would have led me into an argument on 
the impropriety of failing to take such vengeance ; but 
I replied not to his words, — ^in my heart I repeated the 
wise and gentle lessons of Philemon. 

Not long after this, I wrote to my good friends 
that I should soon embrace them again, and I em- 
barked in a vessel for Cyzicus. I know not why 
I desired to see once more the cities I had seen in 
my youth, when I was brought a captive from the 
Sarmatrian forests, but so it was. Again, therefore, 
I beheld myself on the bosom of the island-studded 
^gean, — again I saw the sunny waves play around 
those shores which the names of demigods and 
heroes have made immortal, — again I saw the lovely 
banks of the Hellespont rise on either hand ; not a 
cliff, a grove, a temple, a watch tower that did 
not now call np some honoured name : yet, ah, how 
gladly would I have given all my bright dreams of 
ancient times for the unsophisticated feelings of the 
barbarian youth! 

Cyzicus I beheld with indifference, — ^not so Nico- 
media. But let me not dwell on the thoughts 
called up by the recollection of the Career which I 
liad run since I last saw that city. I passed through 
many towns in Asia, but I was little interested in 
all that I saw ; for the season of curiosity with me 
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was past. My health, howerer, improved, — my melan- 
choly assumed a less somhre character, and when I 
reached Antioch I was at least serene. Had it not 
been so, serenity must there have soon been mine, 
soothed as I was by affection, the kindest and sin- 
cerest. Publius and Gains, honest hearts and true ! 
your friendship would have done honour to emperor 
or noble. Never, indeed, does emperor or noble, in 
his false position in society, amidst all that is Pe- 
titions and unreal in enjoyment, taste the happiness 
of being loved as I was loved by these friends. 
Towards one another they felt not as friends of a 
day; I was the tie which united them, and in me 
they had known each other for years. Their attach- 
ment continued until death separated them. On 
one subject only did they differ, — Publius's abandon- 
ment of the gods of his fathers. Whether it were 
that the mind of Cains, being of a more imaginative 
cast, delighted in the gorgeous worship of the deities 
of Rome ; whether it were that he had not acquired 
the freedom from prejudice of the soldier who had 
come into contact with men of all nations ; or that 
the unshrinking courage, the fixed determination of 
the man of the camps were wanting in him of the 
cities, who had witnessed too often the sufferings of 
the Christians, I know not; but neither the warm 
and earnest expostulations of Publius, nor the simple 
and enlightened discourses of Philemon, made any 
impression on him. 

The despised Galilean of Athens I found here 
the teacher of a numerous assembly of Christians ; 
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I should say that he was their high priest, hut that 
such a name would he unsuited to their simple 
worship. Yet, not within the wide boundaries of 
the dominions of the Romans, was there priest or 
flamen, regarded by superstition and credulity with 
the reyerence which was paid to Philemon. I heard 
all his instructions to his flock, joined with them in 
prayer, hut dared not yet assume the name of 
Christian. Publius, the forgiver of his brother s 
murderer might do so, — ^but I, made by his affection 
doubly a fratricide, such a name was not for me. 
Yet how idly I talk. Does the great Father of 
spirits r^ard the name by which we call ourselves ? 
Philemon, the devoted teacher of the gentle truths 
taught by Christ ; the ardent Publius, who gloried in 
the nane of Christian ; Caius, the simple and the 
honest, who clung to the superstitions of his fathers ; 
I, the barbarian, grieved and broken in spirit, who 
dared not hope, — were we not all the children of 
that Father? — and looking up to him in humility, 
were we not equally the objects of his love ? 

But let me hasten to the sad event which broke 
up our happy little society. I have said that Cara- 
calla was at Antioch. I carefully avoided his pre- 
sence, but from day to day I heard some new detail 
of his crimes or his follies, and more than once the 
Christian brethren related to me now he had rudely 
broken in on their assemblies, now in the tortures of 
remorse, seeking to know a religion which might 
give peace to his soul, now in madness and impiety 
deriding that religion and blaspheming every thing 
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divine. One evening we and a few other dear friends 
of Philemon had assembled in his apartment, twi- 
light deepened around us unheeded, while our dis- 
course increased in interest and absorbed every 
thought. Without the grief of the friends of the 
Grecian sage in his prison, we listened like them to 
the words of faith in immortality, — ^an immortality 
purer and better than aught which he had conceived. 
Suddenly we were aware that a stranger was in the 
midst of us : he approached Philemon who cour- 
teously bade him welcome. 

** I am not a Christian, " said he, and by the 
harsh voice I knew that the emperor was the in- 
truder, — "and the words which I have heard you 
utter since I entered please me not.^ 

" You are at least candid ; being so, you will 
perhaps hear our discourse further, in the hope of 
drawing from it better conclusions than your present 
ones ?" — ^replied Philemon. 

" No, no, — I care not for the immortality of which 
you speak, I ask only happiness here. Tell me, — ^you 
are called wise, among the Christians, — tell me how 
I may be happy now, and leave these idle tales of 
bliss hereafter." 

" Since you so openly express contempt for that 
which we believe, I shall not speak to you of our 
religion as a means of happiness; but let me ask 
you what is wanting to your happiness in this world 
which you seek to learn from me how to obtain ? — 
Is it wealth?" 

" No ; of that I possess all that I can desire.^' 

"Is it power?" 
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" No : you know me not, power is mine." 

"Fame, then?" 

" No : the world speaks of me, from Persia to the 
Western Britain." 

" The lore of woman has been perhaps denied you V 

*' Not so : the gentle ones hare given it even un- 
sought." 

" The friendship of man ? " 

" Nay : that also I have had, — at least, I should 
believe that it is so." 

" Of what elements would you compose this 
earthly happiness you would enjoy, since wealth, 
power, fame, love, friendship, make it not?" 

" Detested wretch ! " cried Caracalla, starting up, — 
" Is it, then, but to have shewn to me the greatness, 
the iremediableness of my misery, that I have sought 
thee ? " 

" No : I would not insult you. You reftuse the 
hopes of our religion, — ^you reftise aU that the world 
offers as the means of happiness,— declare, then, the 
source of that misery which nought can assuage." 

The emperor sank again on the seat which he 
had occupied, and with his head bent down on his 
bosom, kept silence for some minutes. At length 
he turned to Philemon, and laid his hand on his 
arm, as if he would have addressed him seriously; 
but his eyes wandered to the window of the apart- 
ment, and, instead of doing so, he pointed to it, gasp- 
ing convulsively for breath. The clear moonlight 
streamed softly in on snowy heads and venerable 
faces radiant with compassion for this great one of 
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the earth, whom they all now knew. But he sa-w 
not in the silrer light the beauty of the aged head 
or pitying face, — with fixed eyes he gazed through 
the window, and muttered, as he pressed closer to 
Philemon — " The source of my misery ? — Ah, you 
may behold it yourself ! — See ! he passes and re- 
passes, beckoning to me :" 

" I see nought," replied the Christian. 

'^ A shadow! — ^had it not been so, I should have 
wrestled with it ere now: A shadow! — yet you must see 
it, — dark, gigantic, silent, it erer comes thus ; but the 
face, so still, so settled in its hate, — ^his &ce ! Oh, 
nought could more my soul like that calmness! — 
Priest, Christian, man ! now knowest thou the cause 
of my misery : — ^rid me of this phantom, — wealth and 
power, shall be thine ! — Behold me, know me. I am 
Augustus ! " 

Even at this moment, when the chastisement of 
heayen had sunk this suffering wretch below his 
fellow-men in reason, pride was not overcome, and 
by his tone he sought to inspire respect and awe. 
But Philemon, the teacher of the sternly equalising 
precepts of that simple faith which declares all men 
to be alike before their God and Father, could not 
be awed by names. He answered, — " You are a man; 
I feel for you as a man, yet I can do nothing to 
relieve your wretchedness, — ^from yourself your relief 
must come. Sorrow, repentance, prayer, — prayer 
from the contrite and sincere heart, can do much. 
Near you is one who has learnt not only to forgive, 
but to love his brother's murderer." — Caracalla's laugh 
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of derision and exultation was fearfiil.— " By his 
side is one whose unhappy hand shed the blood of 
his own brother." 

" Why this to me ? " the emperor broke in 
furiously. "Dotard I — ^who spoke to thee of a bro- 
ther ? Darest thou to beard me thus ?-r-Go, seek 
the immortality thou pratest of!" 

Our guide, our father, our friend, lay expiring at 
our feet, and a moment after we heard Caracalla 
summoning loudly the guards and attendants who had 
accompanied him to Philemon's abode. A moment 
more and they had departed, and all was still, sare 
the anxious whispers of those who rendered all the 
aid they could to the wounded man. The dagger 
had struck too true, — a low murmur of blessings 
and thanks was all he could articulate, and when 
the lamp was brought, it only served to shew more 
distinctly the seal of death on the i^e of him we 
loved so much. The eloquent lips were colourless, 
the eye so full of intellect was dim, — ^yet love, and 
faith, and hope beamed serenely on that face, and his 
death was but sinking into a holy repose. 

As I stood beside the lifeless remains of my kind 
instrjictor and friend, I was deeply moved, but I was 
roused from indulging in sorrow by Publius, who 
chided my weakness. I looked around on the group, 
and beheld on every face, except that of Caius, the 
religious resignation which the sorrow that is not 
without hope teaches the Christian. Yet theirs was 
not the proud submission of stoicism : I felt it,— -I 
acknowledged it, — ^but at the moment, my heart still 
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unsubdued, more truly sympathised with Caius than 
with them. 

The murder of Philemon was perpetrated on the 
very eye of Caracalla's departure for Alexandria, 
and it was perhaps the commencement of that thirst 
for blood, that fever of hatred for men, that there 
burst forth with such terrific violence. The news of 
his proceedings soon reached us ; and scarcely had I 
heard all the detaib when I bade adieu to Publius 
and Caius, and set out for that city. To these 
true-hearted friends the declaration was sufficient 
that I had a friend there, to whom my services 
might be necessary, in the danger which, in the 
indiscriminate massacres perpetrated by the em- 
peror's assassins, was to be feared by all. A 
friend ! — Ah, more than friend ; — Herminia, was my 
only thought, — the only object of my solicitude. I 
knew from the letters of Herminianus that he must 
now be in Rome, arranging some family afiairs, and 
the thought that she was unprotected at this time 
was anguish to me. How long, Oh, how long 
seemed the period, as I calculated and re-calculated 
it, before I could be near her! 

On my journey, hardly would I permit myself to 
stop for an hour to sleep. Then when I sank to 
rest, my dreams presented to me again the deaths 
of Plautianus, of Geta, of Philemon; and that which 
I had never felt before, — a dread of Caracalla, shook 
my soul and I trembled before him. I had not, 
however, travelled many days, when I met one who 
told me that he had passed the emperor's guards, 
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some cohorts of the prsBtorian legions, and other 
troops, which formed Caracalla's escort ; that he had 
left Alexandria and was now on the return to An- 
tioch. The danger, then, was past, or it was no 
longer to be feared ; hope began once more to cheer 
me, and I permitted myi^elf a little relaxation of the 
anxious speed with which I had pursued my way. 
Soon I beheld the glitter of the Roman arms and 
eagles, and the country as far as my eye could reach 
became alire with troops; then came the hum of 
this approaching multitude and all their warlike 
sounds. Military pomp and pageantry had now no 
charms for me, and as the legions drew nearer I 
turned aside into a thicket which skirted the road. 
I continued for some time to advance under the 
shelter of the trees, and thus proceeding, I was sur- 
prised to obserye, at a little distance before me, an 
officer of the prcetorians, whose splendid dress declared 
him to be one of the highest rank. His step was 
hurried, but from time to time he paused as if in 
fear, — once he turned his face in the direction in 
which I was, and I discorered him to be Macrinus, 
the ancient servant of Plautianus; but now himself 
occupying the elevated and perilous seat from which 
his master had been precipitated to a bloody tomb. 
He was soon lost to my view, and I still held on 
the same path ; at length it became too difficult for 
me to keep it any longer : I dismouiited, and tying 
my horse to a tree, I threw myself down, determined 
to wait there until the troops had passed, and then 
return to the main road. The tread of men, the tratop- 
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ling of horses, and the tumultuous din of yoices, told 
that they were close at hand. At intervals the note 
of a trumpet or clarion broke in sweetly on the mono- 
tonous confusion of sounds. I was pleased in con- 
trasting them with the stillness immediately around 
me, and gave way to reyerie, — even at last to slum- 
ber. When I awoke, the shadows of eyening were 
falling darkly oyer the wood, and a chill breeze 
mourned through the trees. And now, the noise 
was no longer near, and I prepared to seek a place 
of refuge, ere the night, which threatened to be 
one of tempest, shut in. 

As I was about to lead my horse back to the road 
from which I deviated, a shriek of agony, such as I 
never before heard, reached my ear. It was not the 
mere expression of pain, nor yet of anguish of spirit; 
but the voice of desolation from the soul of the 
coward in the last writhings of nature. I paused, — 
it was only for a moment, — a man, a brother, Phile- 
mon would have said, demands my aid, — do I 
delay ?— I rush forward in the direction whence the 
shriek comes, — ^it is repeated, and, borne away on the 
breeze, mingles terribly with a burst of military 
music which comes from the last of the cohorts, — 
now all is silent save the despairing voice. I continue 
to advance, and soon behold the object of my search. 
Night in her deepest horrors presents not to fancy 
a phantom so hideous ! — But this was no phantom, — 
a man, earth-stained, bloody, his brow frightfrdly 
gashed, his face livid and distorted, his body covered 
only by the rags of a splendid dress, which he rends 
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in mortal agony, on which yet are seen gems glis- 
tening beside ghastly wounds ! My soul is shaken 
within me: — I cannot admit the eyidence of the 
sense which declares, this is the emperor ! But he 
recognises me, a mad and dreadful joy lightens in 
his eyes; he abandons the tree which had been his 
support, — ^he staggers forward a few steps, falls, and 
drags himself crawling to my feet. 

O, eternal, mighty and just God, whom I have 
at last learnt to know, if now I thank thee for thy 
mercy to me, it is not in exultation ; for, from my 
inmost heart, the stream of pity for this wretched 
one, gushes pure and undefiled ! 

He takes my hand fawningly, — " I know thee, my 
good friend, I know thee well, — my very good Vic- 
torinus ! Dost thou not remember how often we 
have feasted together in the imperial palace ? " 

" Waste not your strength in useless words : tell 
me how I can assist you, — I have a horse near this, 
— shall I pursue the legions and bring some friends 
to your relief?" 

" Aye, that were quickly done, — but to leave me 
here alone, — alone I — no, support me to your horse, — 
take me with you, — I have yet much strength, — ^the 
hope of vengeance, that, that gives me new vigour. 
Oh, by every god celestial and infernal I swear that 
the traitor Macrinus. — ** 

" Hush ! — waste not that vigour of which you 
boast." 

He is silent, — I bear him to a little stream which 
I had passed. I bathe his wounds, — ^he drinks : never 
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had Greek or Italian wine, the richest and the 
purest, been so gratefal at the imperial board, as 
this water is now to his parched lips. He seems 
invigorated, •— it is only momentary, — the fearful 
shivering of death now shakes his frame. I know 
that it is yain to attempt to carry him farther; I 
return no answer to his gasping importunities, and 
shrink from the caressing movement of his hand as 
he urges his purpose. The storm which had threatened 
now breaks over our heads, as if all nature would 
add to the horrors of this dying scene. He knows 
at length that there is no hope, and again shrieks 
aloud, but now more faintly than before. Long 
the dreadful struggle to live continues : between 
the thunder peals, he talks madly and impiously to 
me. Now, like a dastard slave at the feet of his 
master, he prays me to carry him away ; — ^now, he 
commands me to die with him; — ^now, he sees the 
shade of Geta pass by, and appealing to the most 
fearful of my recollections, he reminds me that I 
also am the murderer of my brother. But the 
contest ends, — the mighty victor triumphs, — a flash 
of lightening shews me the distorted features of 
Caracalla fixed in rigidity. 

I made his grave beside that narrow stream. For 
this death, — ^this grave for his first-bom, his best 
loved, Severus waded through war and bloodshed to 
the imperial throne ! * * * * * * 
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The iiffch part of the manuscript, which contains 
the old age of the Dacian, is so imperfect, that we 
can only glean from it a few scattered hints. Ma- 
crinus, raised by treachery to the imperial throne, 
was permitted to enjoy it for a few months. Helio- 
gabalus, an emperor more disgraceful to the Romans 
than eyen Caracalla, then succeeded. During the 
latter part of his reign we find Cevulas in Rome, 
enjoying the society of Herminianus and his sister, 
and that of his old friends, Publius and Caius. We 
know nothing of the death of these persons, nor of 
the life of Ceyulas have we any details, until after 
the death of Alexander Severus, when we learn 
something of his belief in the Christian faith bring- 
ing him into danger of persecution. He appears to 
have been placed in security through the patronage 
of Claudius Tacitus, with whom he lived for some 
time before retiring into the hermitage, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, of which lie speaks in the 
commencement of his story. 
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